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rainy season a mountain-torrent runs thro h thie ravine, which Is erate Gireece, they ul bee ett without protect ot y 
. . @wTIivie 
ORIGINAL NARRATIVES. . shee 
enureiy dry, however, during the summer months SO Thal & simall Voss 1 at ¥ time come ma iV them 
——_ = = , , ‘ ’ 
The ship was obliged to undergo a two days’ quarantine, on ac- contribution, They have commenced g a fort tin 
PILGRIMAGE OF A NAVAL OFFICER. co ot cholera ; but a distinction was made m tavour of the fence of the harb i ao ‘ k yw ‘ ‘ 
—— vacht, which suffered no detention of the kind. The shabby-looking ermitted to m t ns mM This fort. d a strong 
NI ER TWO, governours (ior there were two of them) observed that the mere mullding fort rench « . tc, Ww the « v¥ svimpt e « 
aneee nimian must wait, but the vacht of “milord was not to tx provement t seen the ‘ ‘ ‘ } i 
American missionary ursing in the Levant—Present condition of S nd molested by s rules. Of course | ‘ced ¢ suthorines | , 8 i. 
S I t ’ we cist m, but assure them thev « ‘ me without a ‘ t ’ > hey e say move 
Aut being ready on board of the good yacht Pilgrim, as de- cause, as | was simply an American « ‘ The Pre 1 cons ! e indole thev mav vie lurk \ 
scribed in mv first number, we hauled out and made fast tothe ship, and others, however, explained that, in Greek parlance, who - r ring the day « sees then 
Crawford. of New-York, about to sai! for Samos, her capta 1 having travel for amusement anc formatior er “ 1 may pro risa ver ‘ ers ot 
kindly offered tot S$ in tow as lar as that port This precau- perly be interpreted, tourists They lave y observed t ] “ t of 
tion was thought advisable, from reports having been brought In must submit with patience to the 1 eto { } ’ wood, whet he ‘ Lin eS ‘ ‘ ( 
lately, that the Straits of Scio were infested with pirates. Of [| would or not From this may be gathered the short-sighted pohev ‘ He « : t tof eo, I tj 
Smyrna little can be said, not a ly known to old and voung. of thes« people. Subsisting principally by commerce, they do , ow k. ‘ talk ae . 
My business lies with Syria, and I will therefore be content to give hesitate to trammel and embarrass vess comimg to trad while Nive ' © we 
only a passing tribute to the hospitality, benevolence and friendli- those which, by their coming, « do no poss ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
ness, of the Smyrniotes These qualities, which elsewhere scem town or to the island, are admitted free , ¥ ore ‘ 7 \ we F 
but a loan, for which a retur IS EXpe cted, here appear to spring Samos, thoug ch in ancent history, ssesees few « ects for ware, ab vee ( ‘ tter the . ex 
spontaneously, the generous emanation of the heart, pure, w ndul- anti aria esearch A sinvle colun the so < ‘ ’ ‘ . ' 
terated—a fountain, whose waters never fail or become turbid. It the island, is the only monument o - r state ee —_ s the 
was here, too, our good fortune to meet, for the first Ume, a lemat to Paus s, this column is the 1 ‘ s temple i \ ‘ ew 
missionary—a young ) vot New H ven, well-educated, a d fitto tur \ \ s } © ¢ % tale « r | o 
shine a star among the brightest of her native land. She hed sa stura impro e. as to throw ver t ' : ; ; a ‘ 
crificed and abandoned all to the grand and solemn object of authority Ihere is no doubt, however ¥t > was t } bake \ ‘ a whe ‘ v nlucke 
teaching the gospel to the benighted. Her school was well-  vered the Samuans, and it is asserted that the goddess was bor Wine is the } cot ex tas of home « summpt 
attended ; her scholars apt, and she felt herself repaid ell not here, under a willow, near river Imbrasus ] was fortuna SB SWE f ¢ tro ) n ca 
of Smyrna the seat of one of the seven germs of Christianity, enough to find here some of the ancient comes, th of this and the rug has © the ‘ ode vriter 
of its giving birth to Homer, or of its fabled waters of Lethe. neighbouring islands, some of which are very curious. It is con- | ' some a suby se, t ers of condemnation. S ‘ 
There are more sublime emotions awakened by the contemplation sidered one of the richest of the rich isles of the Levant, not only G@emns tt with a sweeping clause, Thevenot lauds it to the skies 
© ’ : 1 ne mi BR ‘ 
of this young persons sci! mposed task, than in anything lustory In agricultural productions, but also in munerals Tine ibitants aha bvre cel ates song—a proot only of the variety « 
or fable can produce With such an example before let no assert that mines of gold, silver and lead, exist the intenour, but tastes To pa ccus ed to madeiwa or claret 
man condemn the age as one of bargaining they are not worked, ** because, if the Turks knew of their being S!ckish tattera ¢ use it becomes a favourite, except with the 
The Crawford, with the yacht in tow, weighed anchor at daylight there, they wo oblige the Greeks to work them without pay or ard drinker, who fads a headache the drained « lo the ‘ 
to avail herself of the land breeze, which usually rises with the reward.’ The circumference of this island is about eighty miles. Gealer it is a treasur He can make with it any wine he please 
sun She had fanned down near to the castles, where the harbour It is surrounded by lofty mo intains, which gives it seen | n ma a ne rocess ow mily ‘ ate nav 
narrows, when the in-bat, or sé 1-breeze, reached her, and made it the sea, a en, unpromising and } ospit €a earance t as ‘ " ‘ . l sn e ol oxe ‘ 
t > | t 
necessary to beat the rest of the way out In the afternoon the ceed, iM wnproves but little in aspect, til getting far 1 ca € grape, ol w ! turee n ‘ 
wind had freshened, and bei gy hait-way to the Cape, we were about There the lation, beme chiefly ric tura ire more k | y the share { ra sand an ‘ 
to shorten sali when away went the lore.top-galiant-mast, short in l hospitable, but at the same time more ignorant and illiterate, Phe wine w not kee its native state ' P 
the cap, carrving with it the main-roval-mast and fiving-jib-hoeom than their fellow-subjects of the sea-ports In the mountains of | Vessels coming to loa nog with them as i 
“All hands clearing wreck” usually makes but slow work on the western sea-coast there is a light, observable from vessels in| to fill up the barrels as they are received on board The aioe 
board a merchantman ; vet, owing to the excellent order in which passing, but which cannot be found on shore lhis phenomenon | cultivated as im Spain and France, by being kept trimmed dow ‘ 
Captain Mott k pt his crew and ship, an hour had not clapsed be- never has been satisfactorily explained, the g ss to the gro 1 Silk, wax, and emery, are also exports t ‘ 
fore new masts were aloft. and the necessary sails set again of its bemg a volcano among inaccessible cliffs | Greek mite antities. A ‘ ry grains do well, t ‘ 
During the night we passed Cape Kara-Bournu, or Black Cape, church has adapted a legend to it, which not more pro © tha for home sumy A very large fig a dds he nd 1 
and at davlight next morning were up with the islands of Spalma-  imteresting Ihe island is nominally governed by an Aga, who more tempting ppearance, it is not so } y favoured a 
dore, which lie across the nurthern entrance of the Straits of Scio. farms it for five thousand dollars a-year ; but the privilege of self- | Of Smyrr rhe mountains of the sea-shore, | was imformed 
With a fair and freshened breeze, we were soon carried abreast of government was granted to it for its voluntary surrender. There persons who had frequent opportunities of exai g the re 
the princ town, which lies on the eastern shore, about the centre are about forty villages, great and small, and each village they ©! ¥ composed OF Whitt arble, varving of course m the ne 
of the island. Scio was once, almost toa proverb, gay ar d beau- | clect yearly three primates from the heads of families. These pr wod of eX ct voicanoes 
tiful. but it is now a mere heap of tenantless ruins. They lie mates choose three of their number as a court of appeal, 
spread upon the hillside, surreunded by trees and len } decision and power is paramount to any other se of 1 ' . ew . 
spread up ' . trees and gardens, filled y - . Phose wie ORIGINAL ROMANCES OF HISTORY, 
with weeds, without a single sign of animated life among them. zens with whom we conversed did not seem to know whom they 
T } ° ‘ } } owed allegiance to ; for, beside the claims of the sultan, ( 
be | favourabie cdict of ¢ suitan, which allows heirs t a ’ ’ . ’ an, \sreece _e . . 
I ich alle heirs to \E “ade THE EASTERN GIRL. 
' ar rypt cons red tt islal Q j momo to t a hive 
claim the property of their parents upon this ts and, will prohably @"¢ *€ . —— vibisanthers “tec tag esa dibs domgoain Woes t loct (M } l 
soon raise it aga ' >» at of prosperity but be subiect to sovereignties They asserted that since Eur pe had terlere to - ‘os . 
= : ; ¢ Rast w ia ra ity rom ’ t Ny 
earthquakes and sufiering trom crought curing the summer months, s 
. é nos as 1 . ‘ ‘ . 4 i pers aaive ®. fire ar x \ he 4 o~ 
it will, perhaps, never become powerful or independent of the main names, such as I ‘ nusas, Stephane, Me ‘ este 
‘ i 7" wn a throne “ influence he was a ermined to ex ¢ 
7" a l ] ‘ ‘ ‘ y 
land Opposite to Scio is the beautiful bay of Tchesme, in which the ie ; 
< a t ‘ resolved te f ] t rofl ' t ’ 
Turi +} » -n } on thee . J ‘ ‘ rouge } vO 
Purkish fleet was burnt by the Russians in 1764. Its clear, smooth Lelezes ‘ s, and came un t wer of Athens four 
; wish he ' et ‘ e uf ‘ ' j The ym rity of t ew } yt i i nera 
water, glittering in the sun, looks now so bright and placid, that one ‘ the & Pr tw i ? 
- . =e s ‘ thr Wariike rits, so at i ‘ ice. a ‘ 
can hardly picture it red with the ood of thousands of Turks and A s. | Ves ca Roman provinces 1 ‘ 
"i ‘ sla “ j t that v vy ol the east was ¢ sted er his ba r I crescent 
Russians—the gale their only requiem, and the blazing ships their . “ takes ‘ i tie 
| whose sole s rt was ta few years bach fee fa 
funeral pvre y ss ! ‘ ered ri ; 
m yen - t to Gree ‘ ut the © : flying unpostor, now tered ) any & minare ey 
From Cape Blanco, whi es south of Tchesme, and opposite, #s s@lute S Sopa, OF Wise & A e hes . efus ‘ ful 
‘ . " os s = st P % até ait r sto the westwar : f pointing t the pat on 2 
the southern extremity of Scio, we soon crossed the culf of S ‘ ‘ . . 
x =“ . ate A es ’ T The ¢ i ‘ at first re rele ements of the Onenuta 
.VOva, a distance of some thirtv mues; and arriving at the island J aduay wage whe ory « e dissolute manners of t j epid = . , ‘ , 
p : . = I ‘ sicte 7 tant featese tn bin life. than ¢ ribes with s yut a series of splendid victories, won by Ara 
of Samos, anchored in the harbour of Vat: Tins harbour is double < er the f seventh ‘ fl ’ : . P , 
’ i} | Bu , 1 prowess i Ww each other with magical celery, at le 
g open to the ever-during north winds, and its shores form — s i nd peries anetary svster ‘ , ‘ 
—) oes s t hu ‘ 5 " Vak ed lea a sensatio y >m . commeo ( 
s er yr ike the figure eicnt ' IM ts ¥v ci ri the ‘ < € k is 
c : - i l } ‘ ) narrow , , . amos. Tried ray s of ¢ ind Hun in Italy Crreece Phe Greeks 
centre of the ficure. and form the inn = . } = Tet s ‘ ‘ ’ ¢ 
( hg rm ti er 1d Outer har r, afl pony . oate the sperate etl s to check the progress of e Saracens. but their 
shelter to the small coasting vessels which trade her nd ti ma s were ul colonies est At this time ' 
: g s ch trade here; and the : = = \ y i) fee arms availe t little agaist the fiery va rof their enemies 
ding-ground being vessels at anchor in the midd ; ' gy Bley nd : _— 
g-g : chor in the middle | amasi< | <f ship, and for 1 trea f whose trine of fatalism alone rendered them almost mvyin 
e port, incur but articular the sumr seas w His t AAS constant that Amoesis , 
“ i I ariv in the summer season hie t ssa aint a Apps ~ —" > the ‘ e the Christians ud few leaders of distinction. t 
ine chief danger Is ir mut, t passage being so narrow to the s a Valuable “ from ts great wortl ea ‘ t enerals \ Bekr were renowned in arms and ec ri 
that turning to wind) ar s verv difficult T e towr pin t s How rma 4 avs a fis WAS } P 
rning ndward | ! sift i ’ wn, inc I \ \ if 
. I ; “ was i un ‘ ‘ Ihis h \l Waled was surname rom s bravery and invete 
iit of stor with treet > or ai ‘ de i : fort 7 : - : 
ot ve, with streets five or six feet wide, lies partiv upon, g 4 caus s death A Vis Oroetes ’ rate hos ty to the enemues of s faith, the Sword of God This 
‘ ‘ } »} } » . j } r ! sia, t t prince iT n,fors the "s t t 4 
the eastern beach, where the boats are moored; and the remainder , ’ - - : oe title 1 hus rrv t th t 
un ¢ < Eve $ Case eenius t sake aione enabled him to carrv terrour through the hostile ranks 
being a collection of about one h ed houses, is built at the head for his ter warned him of the danger he jncurre g t 4 ’ ty , 
f — , the s Oroetes—she } om 2 / ft , ccustomed to success, it was a great reluctance that he vielded 
o° & ravine, On the south-western side of the harpvour Jorine th : - vite pris pe s! SR 
f ] the harbour ] iring th This is j was also famous as having been the birt e of a sibs lo the necessity of raising the seige of the city of Damascus, which 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





** Nothing but playful contention, I trust!” re joined the warriour ; 


nad long defied his power. The sun was shining with intense 
hancy i clear and transparent sky, and there was not a breath of but he was interrupted by a messenger who called him from the tent. 
sir to relieve the overpowering sultriness, when Kaled, mounted on Ophira! maidens cried Caulah, as soon as he had gone, 


t 
a splendid war-horse, led the retreat from the celebrated city. Ever 


and anon he turned an eye of regret upon the walls and towers 


which had defied his strength, and his bosom heaved beneath his 
burnished corslet His gallant steed, too, seemed to share the 
feelings of his master, for instead of caracoling along the sand, es 


was his wont, displaying the fiery temper and elasticity of limb 


which belong to his priceless breed, for he descended 


from the 


black mare of Mohammed the gallant steed, I eay, plodded along 





with drooping crest, su o fe tlock-deep in the loose soil at every 


step he took It had been the intention of Kaled to bring up the 
rear, the most dangerous post in a retreat, but he had been com 
pelled by his associates to head the van. It was only the conscious- 


ness that he was hastening to a scene of dange r and glory, that in 


warriour to resign his original post 


ivision of the army was commanded by Derar Ebu 





The secon 
Al Azwar, a fierce warriour, possessed of great strength and invin- 
cible courage, and one of the best horsemen in the host He rode a 
wonderful black mare, a ferocious ar d powerl i} anun al, which would 
permit none but Derar to mount her The warriour carried in his 
hand an iron-beaded lance of prodigious length, and as, like his 
leader, he cast backward glances at the towers of Damascus, his 
swarthy visage grew black with rage, and he shvok his deadly 
weapon aloft, and rising in his stirrup, muttered between his teeth 
some fearful vow or i 


cation 





The rear of the army was commanded by a guod and faithful sol 


dier, Abu Obeidah In the centre of this division was the most 
precious portion of the whole, a bevy of lovely ladies, with a throng 


of female attendants, all well mounted. The principal among them 


was Caulah, sister of the savage Derar Her figure, tall and grace 
that voluptuous fulness which is so highly prized 
by ortental lovers. Her hair was of raven darkness, and descended 


ful, possessed 


like a veil upon her shoulders, resting lovingly upon one of the most 
beautiful bosoms in the world. The waist, which was ¢ ncompassed 
by a slender zone, brilliant with gems, was small and delica 


short, a critical observer could hardly 


te; in 
have found or fancied a fault 


tuous and soft, she posse ssed 





But though volu} 


in he r appearance 


a spirit as fiery as the clime in which she had grown up to woman 
hood, When urged to acce pt a sate situation In the van, she re 

yied that she wished to be he as Oo leave he it da of canger, and 
plied that sl be the last to | the field of d ] 


even chid her brother, though it was only in obedience to the orders 

of Paled, that he rode so much in advance of the post of danger. 
The van and centre of the army were now several leagues from 

Damascus, when Abu Obeidah, unwilling to weary the ladies whom 


he guarded, by a forced march, ordered a halt by a cool fountan 





which welled up beneath the shadow of a circle of palms, and there 


pitched a number of pavilions for the accommodation of the females 
While the 
freed from their accoutrements, and rejoiced in their release from 


spur and bridle 


atter were enjoving a brief repose, the horses were 


Even the Abu Obeidah forgot his usual vigilance 





t this time, when the Saracen army was completely off its guard, 


the garrison of Damascus sallied forth, conducted by a wily Greek, 


and fell upon theiz enemies beside the fountain A most de sperate 


battle was fought. bu Obeidah, mounted om a horse without 





aaddle or bridle, hurled javelin after javelin at the Christians, raising 


the peeling cry of Allah Akbar! Even Caulah lent her voice to the 








tumult, and reminded the dying combatants of the delights of Para 
dise. Vainly, however, did the Eastern warnours fight. They 
were slain with the sword, or pierced with the lance, and their 
heart's blood dyed the waters of the fountain Many a noble horse 
rolled in the sand » death agony, and many galloped, riderless, 
across the plam Caulah, seeing that defeat was certain, tore off 
her veil and gave it to a Saracen. ‘* Haslan,” said she, * bear this 


on the point of thy lance, and mde to my brother Derar Ebu Al 





Azwar. He will know that [ part with it only in sore extremity 


Bid hin ride to the rescue with five hundred lances at his back 


Away!" Swift as the wind the eastern warriour flew upon his mis 











Say! shall we, the daughters of the faith 


ful, children of the Prophet's fullowers, become the handmaidens 


‘arouse and hear me 


and mistresses of these vile Greeks! | know not what you think ; 


but for my own part, | prefer death to slavery And the maidens 
answered with one voice, ** Death '” 
“Say you so,” cred Caulah; “then neither death nor shame 


shall be your portion. Look! before the tent there is a heap of 


spears. Quick! Arm yourselves! My arm, unused to wield a 


warlike weapon, shall be the first to snatch at arms. Follow me 


The intrepid virgin led the way from the tent, and snatched a 


spear from the pile. The other maidens followed her example 


Astonished at this act, the Greek leader, who beheld it from afar, 


hastened to the spot and demanded the meaning 


*“ Back! on your life cried Caulah, levelling a spear against 


j 


his breast. The soldier started back in real fear 


‘* Lady!” said he, ** what means this’ 


“It is for me to ask,” replied Caulah. “ But now you were al! 


fondness, all passion. Why do you not hasten to my feet. I could 
speedily place you there. What! a warriour, and afraid of a poor 
weak woman ! 


“« By heaven!" cried the Christian, “* I admire your spirit; but 


lay down your arms.”’ 

‘* Never!” was the answer. * What! lay down our arms; now, 
alas' the only defence to our virtue; for Christian honour and 
Christian courtesy are but names! 

* Nay, beauteous lady, I designed no evil from the first. I re- 


solved your portion should be bliss—your prison my arms.” 
*Insolent slave! Dare you say this to the sister of Derar 


Derar Ebu Al Azwar, the terrour of the Christians Bat hark! I 


hear his shout! Allah Akbar! 


} 


’ > hit 
cloud of dust encompasses his horsemen. Behold 


we are ransomed See yonder 


emerging from 


the canopy, his gallant war-horse bears him on. Allah be praised ! 


Ye shall have safe conduct from our camp,” said the Christian 





leader. * Draw off your forces, and I will not speak of ransom.” 


It was too late. ‘The thundering charge of the Saracens found 


Again did blades ring, and dying men 


groan around the polluted fountain. And in the midst of ringing 


} 


steel, and trampling steeds, and whizzing javelins, Caulah stood 


their opponents unprepare d 


unmoved, but pale, the spectatress of the fearful combat 
The tierce Derar, bear s sister’s veil upon his lance, directed 





the bre he Christian leader. A leap of his 


Its pot against 
horse, and a vigorous thrust of the arm, sent the weapon through 
the corslet and the heart of the soldier. He fell without a groan 
The battle ceased Caulah stood now, for the first time, trembling 

“Caulah!" said the fierce Derar, ** thy face ts uncovered Even 


the dying dogs of Christians must 1 


t look longer upon the sun ot 


thy charms.” He threw the veil over her pale countenance; the 


silvery gauze was rent, and on it was a stain of blood 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM JEAN PAUL. 


Gop and love are everywhere ; in | in colours, in flowers, in 





the beauty of man, in the happiness of animals, in the human mind, 
ie ! 


in the endless spheres, as the sun shines on all, alike vet ditferer tly, 


and is majyestick on the ocean, sparkling in a dewdrop, ruddy on the 
ripe fruit, silver on the stream, manv-coloured in the rainbow, and 
pale and tremulous in the moon 

Flowers are the buttertlies of the vegetable world 

Noth g elevates Us so much as the presence of a spirit similar, 
vet superiot to our ow 

God and eternity are the two pillars that uphold the universe 

In read the works olf reat authors, we feel their S|} | 
ing our own, even when we cannot lav our finger on the precise 
words Of passages which produce the etlect as a leafy wood ts 














sion A javelin, hurled by the hand of a Damascene, pierced his alway sounding with the wind, even when the individual branches are 
corslet, and inflicted a mortal wound ; but still the veil fluttered on | not stirred 
the lance, and the horse strained in a furious gailop on his path Che appare notion o c ¢ $ from the rising to the set 
The battle was over. The waters of the fountain were tur d sun, W 1 her rea si e setting s toward the g 
discoloured \ few warriours gasped dving on its brink, and al! So is it w t s himse eving trom lie to de 
around wore vy tokens of the fight: dinted shields, clove he wh » fac e is trave from death unto life 
mets, blades which had proved faithless to t r hilts, and the bodies ‘I ! est and highest in our nature is useless for our fellow 
of men a eeds from which life had just departed cre es, as ‘ est mountains are barrer 1 our best 
The victorious leader drew up his rein as he surveved the scene tions are but impertect agments of the iolty thoughts which pro- 
with a haughty simile, and then w ping his sw ord upon his horse’ duced them 
mane, he returned it to his seabbard and dismounted.  Kueeling ot Our sorrows are like der clouds, which seem black the 
the brink of the fountain, he scooped some water in the hollow of distance, but N t 8 ev a vac 
his hands, and cle sed them of some dark red stains that proves The mere sand has escaped n ti yur-glass of our life, the 
the active part he had taken in the battl Ile then took a cross clearer we should see th 
from his bosom and ssed it withas vy of devotion Re pmacit | e moo sa 1t- house { s t the other w 
it, he rose, raised the helmet from his brow, and smoothed his lor 4 venerous mind always seeks part its jov to another, as the 
dark locks The approach tent, distinguished from the rest ee transfers its store ¢ nev to the s neets 
oy a glimmer r crescent, he bowed s head 1 entered Caray s seem to my lanevy Ke the i t Ol a soit mu silver 
By Saint Anthony!” exclaimed the Christian warriour, “a rover the ever rol 
goouly dame Fair lady, be under no pprehension ¢ flanger l Che Dutch are ip ¢ on of Crermans, 0 per 
am come, in good faith, to soothe you—nay, more, te convert v« ’ without the ate 
Pity t were that Nathanas sho Id have so fay a prey “ So sayu | versal ve is ove withou neers, which fits nds 
he approached with the intention of laving his hand upon Caulah; alike, and none closely ; but e affection ts like a glove w 
but with a look of effable scorn sh stepped back and motioned” gers, which fits one hand only, and sits close to that one 
him away, and the warriour, daunted, retreated in his tur Women and mx f ' \ cow only dangers 
Prithee, my heathen damsel! '” said the soldier, “is there to be which affect themselves, but the first to rescue when others are ¢ 
war betwixt m 1 thee ’’ dangered 
“War!” re ed Caula ‘ The extremes o atrec OV j virtue are ake silent 





INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 





Tue f win a noble Shawanoe warriour was 
written for E. C. B ication, ** The Indian Tribes of North 
America The { yvanies the memoir is very fine. The 

rehead broad an rather ity, the nose high and siightly aquiline, 4 
j mouth, and good-humoured eyes; making altogether a striking 
and nance 





KISHKALWA. 


KisHKALW< is nominally and legally the head chief of the Shaw- 
anoe nation, but ts too far advanced in life to take any active part 
in its affairs. He ts believed to be between eighty-six and ninety 
years of age, and is living, with a daughter, upon the Kansas river, 
vod of the Sabine 


guishe d ; hels 





aitheugh his band have settied in the neighbour! 


{ 
j 


erous and very dist 





The family of this chief ts 





of seven brothers, all renowned warriours, one of whom was the 





lebrated Black Hoof, who died in 1831, at the advanced age of 
from nimety-tive to one hundred 

‘This chief was about seventeen years of age when he engaged, 
for the first time, in a war party ; and on that occasion he made him- 


self conspicuous for his bravery The expedition was of a charac- 





The Shaw- 
the ter- 


f the Ohio, and were continually engaged in hos- 


ter which stnkingly illustrates the history of sav age ile 


that roved through the whole o 
ritory north-west o 
tilities, at first with the English, and subsequently with their de- 


ained friend ! 





y relations with the French 


scendduts, whiieé ey maint 
' e latter occupied Fort Mi 
shore of the Ohio, not far above its junction with the Mississippi . 


and were at var 





issac, a military station, on the northern 





with the Chickasaws, who lost no opportunity 
hich were } rac- 
frequently adopted by all 

A party 


of warriours disguised nu e skins ol deer, or Of bears, would ap- 





to do them an 1 ry Among other stratagems W 





ry these Indians, was one that was 


the tribes, and in which the savages were very successful 


pear creeping upon the shore of the mver opposite the fort The 





width of the stream was so great as to render it possible to 


tise the deception with good etlect, ev on of the 





! >} ‘ 
animais had been less perlec han it reail 


= of the brute creation, and versed in 


accustomed to notice the | 





all the strategy of sylvan s; and border war, played their parts 


re. Sometimes the French saw a 





admirable fidelity to 








number of bears issuing from the forest which clothed the bank, and 
walking sluggishly over the narrow margin of sand that fringed the 


unes a herd of deer was seen, half disclosed among 


ishes, as if reclining in the shade, and gazing ppu the plac id 
stream Phe ardent Frenchmen unsuspicious of danger, would 


ve river hastiy in irsuit of the supposed game, and fall inte 





an ambuseade prepared by the Chickasaws. ‘The Shawanese heard 


several massacres which occurred in this manner, and determined 


to avenge their friends A war party woceeded secretly to the 


neighbourhood of the fort, and waited for the appearance of the coun- 


terfeit game, which they knew could not impose upon them, how- 


ever it had deceived the Europeans. It was not long before the 
trick which had often proved successful was again attempted ; the 


pon the snore; the rench soldiers, ap 





mimick annals apy 





i 
isied t a boat 





as if to cross the river, while the Shawanese having made a circuit 


through the woods, and passed the river at a distant point, threw 





themselves into the rear of the enemy. The Chickasaws were sur- 


prised and defeated with great loss. On such expeditions, the me- 
dicine bag, supposed to possess supernatural virtues, Is ¢ arried. dur 
g the march from home, by the leader of the enterprise, whose 


station Is in the van vf the party ,; but on the return, this myste- 





rious bag is borne by the warriour who has a red the greatest dis- 


tinction during that expedition, or, in some cases, by him who killed 
he tirst enemy, and the person thus honoured marches toremost 
Phe young Kishkalwa, on this occasion, returned in the proud sta- 
tion of bearer of the medicime bag 


Another adventure occurred in a year or two afterwards, the re- 


! 1 

cital of which will serve to throw some light, as well on the charac- 
ter of Kishkalwa, as on the pecullarities of the Indian. The beau- 
ful and fertile country, which now forms the state ol! Kentucky, 
Vas t, previous to its occupation Dy the whites, inhabited by anv 
t v¢ of Indians, but was a common hunt g-yvround and atllie-he 
for e Various 8 tribes, Whose herce conflicts gave to this 
lovely region the ‘the dark and bloody ground.” The hh 





lan who ventured among those forests, was prepared alike for the 





























chase, and ior war "The dar ng spirit of the young Kishkalwa led 
m into Kentucky, to hunt the butl n abundant onthe south- 
ern shore of the Ohno; but before he had suc« ng any 
rame, he was discovered, an p rsued, by a party of hostile Indians 
Being alone, resistance would have been unavaili 20d his only 
hepe ol escape was in I it While ru with great speed 
t vuugh the woods, a Vestment whic cons $s Ol ie ot 
Fi r became entangled the bushes, and was to - but as 
e purs Was very e bt re ve I Hav y 
eached the river o Ss Fort \ ( his he 
‘ s lo I “Ww across \mong the Shawanese it is 
¥ disre; abit 1a Warriour to v Ss arms ¢ cio 
ng, whe t t from an enemy, as the ates cowar&dice, 
ind su] es a trophy ) ej suet * None y say an 
()s ‘ . t s ser I s av Te the faster 
from his foes.” W iN alwa, the @, arrive safety among 
s trends, w had sec ¥ pursuers follow u n tothe waters 
edue V s me no ed é sence ¢ the garment, than a 
nie ‘ es wt assed al $s CX s H explained the 
eT . 1 the ene ‘ we Cause t s « I s 
erceiy \ rvyed, aflec ot to be satis and de 
wit ock ravity at so fine avo man, should be so 
estitute « y as to be o ed to throw awav his clothes in 
er to « s ¢ s 
\s sa yplhed a want of courage, Kishkalwa said 
t ‘ show e was no cow \c \ set off, 
a fe vs afterwards, alone s of some ene ‘ ‘ ‘ 
! ov Ss prowess t t est ol Ke cK the 
MY discovered e, by w slept two Indians, who were 
Silly s vuished as belonging a hostile t He ichead 
ot uw A ste y tread, then cr « g " i pa 
t e custom I e tits i 
so t i iy « vn « i\ “W Kinga erate m 
e shot e of his foene and rus g t cespatcnec 
stantiv witha This explo sined n great cre 
i “ach it wo i se¢ c iracte only owest spe 
sof « gy. a to be destitute ¢ bigher att ites « 
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warfare, it was, according to the notions of the savage, not only in’ ankeshaws, and g a —— 
exceedingly good taste, but a fine specimen of courage and military | ings, by shooting a few dogs of the Indians that lingered about the rHE PAMILY CIRCLE. 


ve vent to the wantonness of their excited feel 











































































































talent; for the Indian awards the h ghest honour to the success premises Une otf these faith! creatures was caught bv a soldier 
which is gained at the least expense, and considers every stratagem who so far forgot himself in the fury of the mome . s to throw the APPEAI 
meritorious, which leads to the desired result. Still his companions | animal into the fire, from which it escaned. how rwith pain. Som . 
continued to jeer him upon the loss of a garment in the former ad- of the bystanders laughed ; but Kishkalwa, perceiving that Ir I man, ¥ s t . 
venture Nettled by these jokes, and determined to retrieve his dian boy joined in the merriment, instantly checked him, and ex 1 R 
reputation, he secretly raised a party of four or five young men, plamed in a few words the im ropriety Of making sport of t -_ 
whom he had led on another expedition. They were successful seres of a helpless brute \ - - 
and returned with seventeen scalps The last military adventure in whi i Kishkalwa er ga i, Was ! 
Those who imagine that the apparent apathy of the Indian cha- a war undertaken by the Cherokees, De and Shawanese \ 
racter indicates the entire absence ola propens tv for mirth, will be against the Osages, in ISI¢ Ir a battle was fo ; ; he en ‘ 
surprised to learn that the remarkable success which atter ded the which resulted in the defeat of the Osares. this chief is represented 4 
arms of Kishkalwa, failed to blunt the point of that unhappy jest, is hav r displayed s usua ivery d prudence t ‘ ! ‘ 
which had become a source of serious inconvenience to this great must then have bee mirdened by the we t ol pw a ¢ ennty . 
warriour The pertinacity with which his companions continued to years In attack ) eir ene s, It is customary with the Osages 
allude to this subject, evinces, on their part, a strong perception of to rash to the set with crea ‘ sity ering the sa e vell i 
the ludicrous, and a relish for coarse raillery, which balanced even with deafening co t ad endeay ring to win the v the 
their decided admiration of warlike alities, while the extreme sen. terrours attending e first vy: but failing t ob they 
sitiveness of Kis Kalwa, shows how y the Indian prizes ls ho- st a F est \ ' Ind tribe ‘ ret . DEATH 
nour Successtul as he id been, he conceived it necessary that this syst to a greater or ss extent. seek victory bw « ' We } yt \ ‘ toward his rth vear 
the blood of his ene es 8 { cont e to flow, to blot out a rative lores lave zard ot a ittle w ‘ He was ( y ‘ ‘ ess 
stain affixed upon him im the mere wantonness of borsterous humo ‘ ested ‘ erms. K " . ‘ ‘ are . , 
He now took the field ir a more imposing manner; and having ¢ ter « $ ‘ vine that t Os t ft ‘ { ° 
raised a party of twenty-five war! s, went forth in pursuit of the of wart re \ . f =e , , 
mies of his tribe, trave ‘ \ the might, and iv rin am t tos 1 ti ve ! resist the s c ) t s ‘ ‘ * t \ ( \ iwo 
bush durmg the day They proceeded down 1 southern shore s s i ine ‘they are but the vells of cowardly walve ' s he lov , tens oll o tet 
in ¢ mpime of hostile | s, « NY ‘ . vw dev I his s Nt ed s ‘ r » 
ind hlty men, wome and « are hy ( ey ‘ v ¢ ‘ ‘ serve ‘ > Ww h R 
ind iving reconnoltered the € nv, « ture 1 «¢ s ow surea t the « 
x His men were so stationed as to sur ‘ Nas ce The res ve ed $1 | ( ! ‘ tm t Ne \ ! . 
ained concealed t e dawn of day es, t s erous ast arty of Kos va, rushed vere ¢ \ was this ‘ 
w As ve t ead war whoop was uttered f tack with the s npetuosity wit ds y ‘ ox 
whole in concert, at e assailants rushed i The shee cing an ess r - , . . . © 
enemy, bellev rthemselves hemmed in by supe vurt , fled t ess the ~ ed ‘ ' . nal 
in every dlr th thirty-three men Were Killed, and ! ( )- k d and ‘ 
vomen aud children taken prisoners Kishkalwa returned in t ] va Vis M ‘ 1825. as one ' | t \ , 
nph with! ri tives 1 the s¢ sol thes (On his arriv ol « . ! inted y ¢ ‘ \I ¢ — 
many Ot the tripe who | st their relatives in battle, clamorous:y we t ‘ t >w \ , | ‘ 
demanded vengeance | the prisoners; but Kishkalwa declared ( the fore ) , - \“\ ‘ 
that not a drop of their blood sh { be spilt He consented to the ‘ 
adoption of the captives to the families of those who had been . ‘ 
killed in battle, and successtully ytected these unfortunates from ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, . 
myury Amo them was a beautit young woma \ i Wish ‘ 
kalwa presente » the « t, to be sw é co t ‘ i | { . 
ders should be y - : , of thn i ale vl MORNING ON THE HUDSON, 
so long galled prid I proclamation w accordingly 1 ( , ) 
: A vl r 
In the manner in whi 4 j ck acts are announced in the I i . 
villages, by a crier who passed about, declaring in a loud \v ¢ \ 
that Kishkalwa having proved t he could ve thrown away \ MED to early risit I 1 thie cK ol p . 
his clothes out of fear, no one was pe itted thereafter to repeat « uy fter my departure from New-Yor va t 
Slate tlk aueet Wie einen allt Gaede. ake 4 st as the sun was frin t s of the f ‘ ' 
} ‘ bles “ \ ’ 1 { \ 
o 8 success, Or Nis Us present to the chiel, contr t ter rl rn tir bathe nv for I ‘ 
to relieve him trom so a wing a emma 1 lovely lands I sts w . vania ‘ 
Whatever might have been the effect on his private character, every m rev 1 som \ to . & f | t ‘ 
or social intercourse, these successful expeditions, vhich nota stick rock rear sprays t l ‘ 
Ss! if l¢ 1 bee st esta Sri lt t re t tion | iN calwa is s ims \ ra v ts I ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
a brave, skilful, and fortunate warriour, and he was soon after raised | “Hat shot ut fro i fissur my ass, ther <8 ‘ , 
to the dignity of prin | Brave, or war chef It may be proper to PO! Stretehe ut into t riv “ ! t { ' , f \\ eel 
remark here, that, to this day, nothing so vexes the old ciel, as an < ; Sei : : : : . ve ‘ { ¢ 
: , Spur s ve a greer \“ ‘ . t 
allusion to the story w 1 distressed nso much in his youth, and Guried up from a lit , © of iat on 2 ‘ i ‘ 
aithoug nore fa ce iry has passed s the occur the « fa en b Iba atw " ; © wake ‘ 
rence, it Ww d ot sal 1 any ta ntimate friend, to men to the water. wh Te W ‘ . ' ‘ ( ‘ ' 
tion it in his presence from afar, were seen troopit thr t cer r ! ater ( that t tor the ve 
This chief took part in the great battle at Point Pleasant, between ing to a tuneral banquet The low ft ‘ 8 y dis the valle 
the Virginians under General Lewis, and a large Indian force, con- Mice into no unmusical | ! v eot t I vy u Ave | 
sisting of Shawanese, Delawares Mingoes, and other tribes; but ‘lt came to the wave fa with ft Ir \ ‘ very ‘ 
’ , # igs beers ? ¥ ey shore 
unwilling to m aga , embroiled with . \ net cans, toward whom Captain Vander S; e 5 a a = ' 
he was well disposed, or to take any part in e contest which was pos | 00 land sail Cemalat went fe Pa ¢ ' 
about to be commenced between Great Britain and her colomes, he that I could thence precure a convevat to Snartow " \ t t iin Ws : en 
removed with a part of his tribe, called the Sawekela band, to the | goon made the whart, and I was set on shore with mv Se to o me ' 
South, in 1774, and settled among the Creeks. This band returned after, a favourable breez s} | , 
again to the shores of the Ohio, in 1790, but took no part in the war river. I watche 1 her with inter she swept! FAMILY WoRSHIt 
of 1794, nor in that of 1812, nor has this portion of the tnbe ever | hil her white sails dwin {away int ‘ 
been engaged against the Americans, since the decisive battle of | > d no larger than a skit Soon s t \ ' | lee ¢ .. 
Point Pleasant . to veteven then I tho hele ! st sit . “ es ‘ the } 
During the last war, a part of the Sa k and Fox nations, who had wie: En ; ba o—— shy pe ry wat oa 2 I . ‘ ‘ l ‘ 
been in the babit of trading with the Briush, were removed from), r . A pam 4 ‘a “e = ev: : . f. , ’ . ’ \ ‘ 
Illinois to the interiour of Missouri, at their own request, that t VY direction of the sloop The man was dres j ‘ 
might not be within the reach of British influence. But restless by | and trousers, with a chip hat, and a ay onde Vea ae | ise ; ; 
nature, unable to re un tral in time of war, and receiv ng no his threat. A stout cane was thrust under one a t \ ( \ ‘ ! (ilo ‘ 
encouragement to join the Americans, who from principle dec ed was soon apparent, for a secon " show t r { . \ . 1s 8 
employir g the savages, they took up the hatchet against us, and af had a wooden leg ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ them be n F 
ter committing some depredations, fled to Canada Ihe alarm « Berry pretty - nt, sir, ¢ ! the n \ ‘ , Let : 
ated by these hostilities, in which the Veas and Piankeshaws were away de Highlands ui Ts . . : \\ ) 
believed to part vate, induced the governour of Misso territory ner canvass Sct, going at sixtcen kK 4 é \ t ‘ { y T 
eved to particl ’ - So, you are a sailor said I, w tu ¥ t 
to call out the militia, and to request the assistance of the Shawa- with the man ‘ | ofl the 
noe and Delaware Indians A party of sixty-six warriours was ac- “No, sir; I’m no sailor—but I have follered the sea—an’ I #1 { , ‘ : ; enrages ; 
cordingly raised by Kishkalwa, and the other chefs, and placed un- u'll sav I've been one cr too m I ar ey 
der the command of Ger better than a jury leg her . ‘ I | 7 | ’ 
The Sauks and Foxes having fled before the arrival of the militia, hat wooden leg,’ sad 1, “if you acquire t r battle { ' | ’ P ' 
a smal! fort was surrounded in which it was supposed that the Weas Your country, © flects honour on ys 
and Piankeshaws were concealed ; but in the morning was found Dere you hit tt, massa—hit it hard Dat's ce \ 
; ting Pose I hab got a timber lu where was : . 
that thev, too, ad retreated Ne ¢ pursued, overtaken, and epar of fresh and bone stepped—wat den? f a , Es ‘ ‘ Xpreciie lt n to 
made prisoners The object of Ge neral Dodge, in their « lod Dis ethe am coailer tne Anicher. a 1 ; r ‘ ‘ ‘ n have ‘ 
was to protect and not to injure them lhe inhabitants of the tror No use crying for spilt milk. Dey bur ad 
tier are at all times quick to take umbrage at any supposed hostility de ship's « Ff ed out in omnes & : 
on the part of the Indians, against whom they have loug been accus wes Billy nwant. A wooden toot saves a BEAUTIES OF THE BIMLR, 
tomed to entertain a mingled feeling of fear and hatred; and be« the feelosophy I larnt aboare e Bellerona What 
lieving that the party now in their power had been equally as guilty best lats what we ca ‘ t t . \ fim ara f] h v anyt rol t emw r the ser 
as the Sauks and Foxes, the militia were excited to sucha state of can t f t ‘ ‘ ow ‘ npa . \ 
indignation, that they could with difficulty be restrained from the \n optim st, you mean ° ‘ ems tac ‘ te ome ts 
~ Well, it’s all de same ting,” replu Billy Browr If it wasn't oe , 
perpetration of what they supposed to be a just revenge General , wr feelosophy, whar would de United States i ‘ ‘ writte ( ‘ 
Dodge, with a decision that did hin honour as a man and a soldier, gory Gineral Wash i am ge ee * : ‘ f = u ’ , ‘' 
immediately placed the captives uncer the protection of a cisciy ed sqentfick princy les he was a feelosopher N A Kw ‘ I ‘ ‘ 
volunteer company from St Louis, and of the Indians under Kish- You ippear to reverence Washin Did now | ’ . { elegance What i sa ' ‘ — 
kalwa This resolute conduct had the desired etfect; and no fur- “ Know him!" cried the neor aT { t ' city { o in 
ther molestation was offered to the untortunate prisoners, who were his gray locks, “I want to know if I mt. D tl t \ : fr wced « ‘ ' ‘ while they 
trembling with dread We have the testimony of a gentleman who = f'niy horse ) And iny’s de time I'y 1 28 ! whe t eves of « re and at inoe to ; 
was himself a volunteer in this expedition, that a finer set of men reat man has mounted to . 1 seen hi wen we Cross ‘ f wbarien I ‘ ‘ de 
~ Delaware He sot s hoss as ‘ sit nawhn partikler w , ‘ a , 4 ‘ 
was seldom seen, than the band of Shawanese and Delawares, to saicnstaiieadat Catt oad iiiae aieaiibaal tees aie penny rd excellence, ' en na rs of writi t 
1 this anecdote has reference, and that their whole conduct ahs dat don - 'D ss ag . me ad ete cogedilies 7 diesem tis this w me, that we are to k for perfect n all 
durmg this campaign was most orderiy, decorous, and proper ton was ¢ n ire was fee o y . san ‘ ‘ ve re ct it the others are t product 
Disappointed int e desired objects of their vengeance, thie militia I thor t of Corpor R ' nd wondered whether his Et yt 1 nperiect « cepuo { ul pounded and wi 
set fire to the fc ich had been abanduned bv the Weas and Pi- = opian mval had ever read Bulv f ‘ it they are human, this divine 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 
BY N. P. WILLIS 


Comparison of the mate of Europe and America 
Owe of Haslitt’s nail-driving remarks is to the effect that he should 
like very we L to pass the whole of lus life in trarelling, tf he could 


anywhere borrow another life to spend afterwards at home How 


far action is necessary to happiness, and how far repose—how fa 


the appetite for novelty and adventure will drive, and how far the 


attractions of home and domestick comfort will recall us—in short, 


what are the precise ¢ xactions of the antagonist principles in oul 


t 
' 1 slott ov and suffera hor nd 
hosoms of curiosity and sloth, energy and sullerance, hope and 
’ j 
memory sre questions which each one must settle for himsell, at | 


i 
{ 


which none can settle but he who has passed his life in the eternal 


and fruitless search after the happiest place, climate and station 
Contentment depends upon many things within our own control, 
but, with a certain education, it depends partly upon things beyond 


Tv persons delicately constituted or delicately bro ight up, and 
to all idle persons, the principal ingredient in the cup of enjoyment 
is climate; and Providence, that consults “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” has made the poor and the roughly- 


nurtured in lependent of the changes of the wind Those wh 


0 
have the misfortune to be delicate as we ll as poor— those, particu- 
larly, for whom there is no hope but in a change of clime, but whom 
pitiless pove rty compe Is to languish in Vain alter the reviving south, 
ire happily few; but they have thus much more than their share of 
uman calamity 
In throwing together my recollections of the climates with which 
I have become acquainted in other lands, | am aware that there ts 
i greater ditlerence of opinion on this sulmect than on most others. 
\ man who has a rree able society about him in Montre il, Dut who 
is without friends in Florence, would be very likely to bring the 
climate in for its share of the ditference, and prefer Canada to 
Italy; and health and circumstances of all kinds affect, in no slight 
degree, our § sceptimiity to skies and atmospheres But it is 
ynetimes mteresting to know the Impressions ot othe rs, even 
though they agree not with our own; and I will only sav of mine 
1 this subject, that they are so far likely to be fair, as I have been 
blessed with the same perfect health in all countries, and have been 
happy alike in every latitude and season 


[t is almost a matter of course to decry the climate of England 





themselves talk of the suicidal months, ar 


the only country where part of the livery of a mounted 





vroom ts 


coal strappec 


his master’s grea about his watst It is certamly a 


damp climate, and the sun shines less in England than in most 
other countries But to persons of full habit, this moisture in the 
air is extremely agreeable ; and the high condition of all animals 

England, from man downwards, proves its healthfulness. A 
stranger who has been accustomed to a brighter sky, will, at first, 
teristick of an English at- 


Is a compensation, as 


tind a gloom in the gray light so charac 
mosphe re ; but this soon wears off, and he tine 


far as the eye is concerned, in the exquisite softness of the verdure 


d the dee pal d enduring brightness of the foliage The effect 





of this moisture on the skin is singularly grateful 





pores be 
come accustomed to a healthy action, which is unknown in other 
countries ; and the bloom by which an English complexion ts known 
all over the world, is the index of an activity in this important part 


of the system, which, when first ex ienced, ts almost like a new 








sensation. The transition to a dry climate, such as ours, deterio 
rates the condition and quality of the skin, and produces a feeling, 
if | may so express it. like that of being g/aced It is a commot 
emark in England, that an officer's wife and daughters follow | 


reginent to Canada at the expense of the r complexions ; and it Is 
a well-known fact that the bloom of female beauty ts, in our coun 
try, painfully evanescent 

Ihe climate of America is, in many points, very different from 
that of France and Great Britain In the middle and nort ern 
States, it is a dry, invigorating, bracing climate, ia which a stro 


man may do more work ian in almost any other, and which makes 


coutinual exercise or occ pation, of some sort, absolutely neces 
sary. With the exception of the * Indian summer,” and here and 
there a day scattered through the spring and the hot months, there 
is no weather tempered so finely that one would think of passing 


‘ly enjoving it, and life is passed, bY those who have 





the day in met 


the misfortune to be idle, in continual and active dread of the ele 





ments. ‘The cold is so acrid, and the heat so sultry, and the changes 
from one tot e other at so sudden and v Olent, that no enjoyment 
can be depended upon out-of-doors, and no system of clot ung or 
protection is good for a day together He who has f ll Oecupatior 
for head and hand, (as by fi € greatest majority of our country 





men have,) may live as long in America as in anv portion of the 


globe—r le the bills of mortality He whose spitits lean t pon the 





temperature of the wind, or whose nerves require a gemial at 
stant atmosphere, mav find more favourable climes ; and the habits 
and delicate constitutions of scholars ar d people of sedentary pursuits 


generally, in the United States, prove the truth of the observat 


The habit of re exercise in the open air, which is found to 


1, is scarcely possible in America. It is 





»2 so salutary in 
said, and said truly, of the first, that there is no day in the vear 


when a lady may not ride comfortably on horseback ; but with us 





the extremes of heat and cold, and the tempestuous character of 


dur snows and rains, totally forbid, to a deleate person, anything 
Vt 


ke regularity im exercise. The consequence ts that the habit 


‘ caster’ —appears quite evident from what the poet says about 


rarely exists, and the high and glowing health so commen in Eng- 
land, and consequent, no doubt, upon the equable character of the 
climate in some measure, is with us sufficiently rare to excite re- 
mark. ‘ Very English-looking” is a common phrase, and means 
very healthy-looking. Still our people Jast—and though I should 
detine the English climate as the one in which the human frame ts 
in the highest condition, | should say of America, that it is the one 
in which you could get the most work out of it 

Atmosphere, in England and America, is the first of the neces 
saries of life In Italy it is the first of its /uxuries We breath« 
in America, and walk abroad, without thinking of these common 
In Italy, to breathe 


acts but as a means of arriving at hay piness 





and to walk abroad are themselves happine ss Day after day— 
week after week—month after month—you wake with the breath of 
at your open window, and a sky of serene and 


unfathomable blue, and mornings and evenings of tran juil, assure d, 


tlowers coming 


heavenly purity and beauty The few weeks of the rainy seasons 


No one 


are forgotten in these long halevon months of sunshine 


can have lived in Italy a year, who remembers anything but the 
sapphire sky and the kindling and ever-seen stars. You grow in 


sensibly to associate the sunshine and moonlight only with the foun- 
tain you have lived near, or the columns of the te my le you have 
seen from your window, for on no objects in other lands have you 
seen their light sO constant 

I scarce know how to convey, in language, the effect of the chi 
mate of Italy on mind and body. Sitting here, indeed, in the lati 
tude of thirty-nine, in the middle of April, by a warm fire, and with 
a cold wind whistling at the window, 1 is dificult to recall it, even 


to the fanev If I may make use 





passionate recoliecuion, 


My very spirit seem'd to me 


As swe s vari eezes by 
I ‘ i nis 
Frou t ila Len ¢ 
By eve ‘ s y kiss’d— 
G 5 > sra teu 


I do not know whether life is prolonged, but it is intinitely enriched 
and br ulite ved by the delicious atmosphere of Italy You rise 


the morning, iking heaven for life and liberty to go abroad 








[here is a sort of opiate in the air, which makes idleness, that 
would be the vulture o is in America, the dove of pro- 
mise in Italy It is delicious to do nothing—delicious to stand an 


hour looking at a Savoyard and his monkey—delicious to sit away 


the long, siient noon, In the shade of a column, or on the grass ol 





a fountain—delicious to be with a friend without ti terchange of 





r look into the cup of a tlower 
You do not 


visit, for you hate to enter a door while the weather ts so fine You 


an dea—to dabble in a bOOK, ¢ 


You do not read, for you wish to enjoy the weather 


le down unwillingly for your siesta in the hot noon, for you fe 


r 
you may oversleep the first coolness of the long shadows of sunset 
Ihe fancy, meantime, is free, and seems liberated by the same 
langvuor that enervates the severer faculties ; and nothing seems 
fed by the air but thoughts, which minister to enjoyment 
The Mediter 
| 


ranean is all beloved of the sun. Life has a value there, of which 


The climate of Greece is very much that of Ttaly 


the rheumatick, shivermg, snow-breasting, blue-deviled idler of 
No wonder 


No wonder at the sentiment 


northern regions, has no shadow, even in a dream 
Dante mourned and languished for it 


[ once heard trom distinguished lins—F'wort d Ir 1 fut € esi 





This seems like describing a Utopia; but it is what Italy seemed 








tome. I will confess it is exaggerated, if an artist can be found 
who does hot agree wilh me 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
CONJUGALITIES. 
BY WILLIAM Cox 
Now ta ms F 1 witk sw : \ 
} . > ice ale reve nee ‘ us \ 
‘ . ‘ I ‘ na lure of the 
Aca F ser as th ; 
e dis ere ne vensa 5 
‘ C ht ‘ \ 
( ‘ ‘ of A r she n 
{ ‘ nan the Adan ! ‘ i 
Man s ere s wif in \ trou 
s ‘e i ‘ siitl el “ as ( . 
\ Ne at he cle it, se si 1a ian > 
Ww “ 


Now how much have we improved on this piece of Chauceriat 


} ’ 1 ’ i } 
Kivice, WIth ail our real and pretended advances in Civiliz 


refinement Here 





i, Wholesome coctrine, about tive 





soune 


centuries oid, equally tree trom the Outrageous extravagances a 





fopperies of chivalry, and the domineering brutality of superiour 
force. Women are here neither set up as goddesses nor peerless 
creatures, for tro i, SOlt-headed Khights, to go a gy and 
breaking each other's heads and mbs for, nor vet degraded into mere 
necessary domestick animals. Their mghtful station is distinctly 
assigned them—* to be felaw unto man Thev have not to be 

holden to love,” because they * cannot patiently suffer; nor vet 


o have “ gret lordshippe,”’ that is, too much of their own way, be 


cause, In such Cases, when *“* woman hath the maistrie she maketh 








to moche disarray,”’ which, it is to be presume d, means turning the 


a 


house upside down, berm 





1 adept at curtain-iectures, and playing 
the very mischief when her unhappy he pmate iIncautiousiy asks 
any one to dinner without her leave. That the ladies contrived. 
nowever, In & great many instances, to have what is comnax \ 


termed * the upper hand,” even among the rude barons a 


1 i! 
uD 


yeomen of the time of “old John of Gaunt—time-honoured Lan 


ment, which his lady carried about with her 


| not have been so free in his admissions 


: 
“moche disarray,” as he very quietly and quaintly adds—* ther 


nede 





non ensamples of this; the experience that we have day by day 


ought y nough suffice!” 





What an intense interesting work the “ History of Hen- 
peckism”™ would be! It is un juestionably a most ancient grievance. 


hel 1 , 
Doubtless there were many men before the flood who answered 





to the name of Jeremiah Sneak, or at least to the corre sponding 
words in the antediluvian tongue: and since that epoch, the 
examples have been numerous and racy in the extreme. Be- 
sides, it is a subject that comes home to the “bosoms and busi- 


ness” of alimen. It would rivet the attention of the most careless 


and unlearned ; while the very curious anomalies and strange con- 
tradictions, which a fair and philosophical investigation of the sub- 
ect could not fail to elicit, would stimulate the studious and re- 
flective to search still dee per into the nysteries of the human mind, 
for the more hidden springs and workings of henpeckism. Physical 


power has not to do with ; for, generally speaking your tall, 


stout fellows, are more sulbect to governance than the lesser por- 


ions Of the spec es, among whom sell-conse jue nce more predomi- 


lates; while, on the other hand, s1 


all wives, of a thin, sharp as- 
pect, without question rule more imperative ly than those of larger 
dimensions Wisdom is no protection—look at Socrates No 
more is courage In fact, heroes appear to have been rather more 


subject to this disorder than your ordi 





people One exampie 
among many, and it is certainly a most astounding one There 

“ee ; ".) . . 
was John Sobieski, king of Poland, as valiant a man as ever lived— 
the greatest general of his time—the acknowl: dged hero of his 


age—the saviour of Austria—the hope of Europe—the bulwark of 


Christendom against the infidel—why, he durst no more say “‘ no'” 


when Mrs. Sobieski said “ves!” than a dove dare peck a falcon 
A lion in the field, he was a lamb, a very sheep, by the fireside 
Phe brandished cimeter, the levelled lance, the thundering cannon— 


Tartar, and Spaki, and Turcoman”— 


were as nothing to John, in com 





son With @ small, pointed instru- 


Had Joh 


had a copy of Chaucer, it might have saved “ moche disarray,” 


lor her only 


for not only the palace, but the country, was distracted by her 
*maistrie.” And vet now, many a little, warped, shrivelled, 
shrunken, bilious, diminutive, forke 1, radish sort of creature, will 
govern a good-sized woman with a rod of iron! Sciuller 


(as rendered by Coleridge,) makes the great Wallensten 





didly own that it does not signify talking; the only wav is to beat 


a retreat— 





“ Set not this tongue upon le eat 
KnoW It ts ew t st S ie 
l ite fawoma 1 ‘ t 
I aflic i Ww “ 5 
WM that unreason sex 
his speech, however, it is b t fair to say, is not addressed, or refers 


not to, Wallenstein’s wife, and is, in itself, pretty fair evidence that 
that illustrious general, at least, was f henpecked, or he would 
Y our genuine, well-drilled 


husband 1s, for the most part, exceedingly boisterous in the u 





tor asser 1 orcer the better to concea 





V, roysteriny carriage, and kKuits his 


| 
vrows, and looks tierce, whe 


he is spoken to He cares not for 


all the women in the world, not he—* who's afraid '"—but he 


shaketh his friend tenderly by the hand as he approaches his own 


dwelling, and wishes him a geod-night, and is sorry his wife is 
of a cold she caught on Wednesday last. He assumeth a swag- 


rering air in publick, and bullyeth the world in revenge for his do- 


mestick discipline but there Is a troub.ous expression in his eve 








n any shrill, feminine note, is suddenly hear It brings the 
wite of his bosom vividly to his remembrancem—remindu g¢ him ol! 
th past, and hinting of what is to come 

re are many diflerent species of the same animal Ti Is 
your meek, quiet henpeck, who has been so long and thoroughly 
subjected to the supremacy of the petticoat, tt he | it 
ast to regard iis predominance as the natural state of or 








else as **a destiny unshunnable, like death.” This is vour man that 




















puts on his hat precisely as the Ciock strikes ten. and sigheth and 
shaketh his head with a look of melancholy dissent, if his neighbour 
proposes another glass. In politicks he is a thorough believer 
the coctrine Of non-resistance ; In religion, he altogether rejects 
he freedom of the will here ere 1 Vv see giy npossibhie 
things in this world that can be overcome by perseverance; but to 
ret this surt of man to pledge himseil to a party Of pleasure, or anv 
( jent act thout first going home, ts one of the things that 
ca f be « 
ven there ts your half-subdued personage, who is forever makir g 
valiant smail resistances—hoisting the standard of rebellion about 
whe r the me shall be r i cliber cas 
etting spoiled tor his pa g 0 ¢ cul- 
es and sneaking ¢ ol them, ar person of | i€ 
jess ve So ret Grund, and 
then he s valorous exceedit rniture tin 
the mor gy, when his head ac hes ai his wite’s to gue is a-ge M4 
he rather surmises there are worse evils thau transportation This 





t 


is allogether @ most unhappy wretch 





Again, there is your unconscious henpeck, wh« llv fancies 


he has a will of his own, and flounces about his house, as a salmou 


inces at 


the end of an experienced angler’s 





; Oniv. in the 


salmon’s case, the line may reak—in his, no wont This is 





mostly a pompous, all-sutficient gentleman, who is * led by the nose 


as easily as asses are,” by some shrewd, sensible dame, who is 


anxious he substance, rather than the s! 





of power. He 


Wii co, and what he wil not do, and aflords 





his Inends much amusement by lis ludicrous unconsciousness of 








— 
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Then there is vocr affectionate henpeck. He is generally some «Then you have been idle and neglected your lesson.” though, owing to the want of surgeons in the southern army, it was 
y individual of sinall property, who has married, rather late in * No, sir, I studied diligently ; but I forget what this word means.” , six weeks before his wound was attended to 
life, a lady much troubled with the vapours. They have no chil- * | insist on your telling me.” D. Oh! my dear fellow! isn’t that exaggerated 
dren, and she lies on a sofa half the day, with a smelling-bottle at “ How can I when I don't know t” !' Q. Not in the least I even omitied some s ar circun 
her nose, to preserve her from fainting ; and he sits, with book in * Out with it, sir!” stances. As, for instance, that this identical cant iain 
hand, sympathizingly by her side, and ever and anon inquires, in “ Well, if I must say something,” answered the undaunted Qua- | exactly eighteen miles and three arters before ellt e« 
the most dulcet and affectionate of tones, how she feels? and some. | ver, fixing an eagle eye upon the master, “if | must savy something | and conveyed to Cornwallis the intelligence of the ih. f , 
times she answers, and sometimes she is unable, but sighs, and takes | —it means—it means—mu file !"’ cognized the ball, which induced him to march to the northwa 
another smell at the bottle. She is afflicted with innumerable dis- A deafening roar of applause from the upper benches of the room for the skirmish was fought north of him.) where he ¢ a 
orders, but they are all of a very intangible and indescribable cha- | followed this audacious sally. The master stamped his feet and vo- | advance to Yorktown, and thus the loss of my grandfather's leg was 
racter. She informs her physician she is very ill, and he contradicts ciferated in an agony of wrath. (uaver was dragged from his post | the means of securing the independence of America 
her not, but sends her a composing draught, and recommends that and made to endure a severe flagellation. I ¢ time, the father and mother of c Dashawav resolved 
she be “ kept quiet.” This is difficult exceedingly, fora very little * Now,” said Mr. Birch, when, tired of the exercise, he laid aside to form a@ matrimonial alliance for him When the affs ‘ 
disquiets her, and not anything so much as an act of free-will on 5S rod; “now, what does /ud:magrister mean, rascal !” tioned to the ended victim, he heard the plan w eck 
the part of her spouse ; it shatters and disorganizes her whole sys- * Muifle ! screamed the gallant boy imb-like con ance. He merely asked, w sigh. 1 
tem. For instance: he comes home and finds her in hystericks, Aud now the bigger boys yelled in an agony of delight. Dis¢ nage was to take place sted @ wish that the leds 
consequence of his brutal, headstrong and unthinking conduct, in pline was set at defiance, and in the mad delirium of their pleasure — good-tempere and not more t double his age, é o 
stopp ng out to take a chance dinner with his old chum “ *hompson, they rushed at once into rebellion As the contumacy of W im thing about money Now, it happened that old Dashaway 
withont apprising her Her condition is pitiable in the extreme, Tell kindled the revolt against Lesler, so did the hardihood of Qua- || friend in the country. Mr. Belltravers. w TSA ET TA le 
and he hangs over her, the victim of remorse, and swears and pro-|) Yer oring on the dreadiul scene of an academuical row A painter siderable property and a pretty d ter \ correspondence was 
tests that he did not mean tw afflict her; and she answers, that 1 WOU!d have been loreibly remit led of Hogarth’s battle of the books ; umediately opened, and, much after the manner which these 
is no matter—that her feelings are of rery little consequence—hopes | !°r Messrs. Buch and Ferule were buried beneath an avalanche of | things ed in old times—the e were dispo 
he has spent his time isantly with his friend—and surmises that Youmes The air was darkened with dictionaries, and swarming of « contracted betlore they had ever see eac ( i res 
perhaps she may be more valued when she is gone '—and he im- WIth Classicks Authors jostled each other worse than ever, and || were exch red—but what of that Phe painter had stice 
plores her not to talk so'—and vows that all the Thompsons on the Walker and Johnson fell foul immediately. Statio lary became sud to the Hebe countenance of Jenny Belltravers : w ‘ e ast 
face of the earth are as nothing to him, in comparison with her— denly locomotive, and benches remarkably restve In the midst of perhaps, satiric nner whom old Dashaway en y ad give 
and she puts her handkerchief to her eyes, and savs that it has not . the meee, the daring Quaver perceived his tormentor prostrate be- | his son's countenance an air of spruce avety and rakish 
so appeared—and he reiterates his protestations—and her sobs) teath a pile of books. Quick as thought he seized an inkstand and ce which very h beled his character But if s face had 
gradually become less violent—and, after a little more foolery, in) OVerturned it on the mast r’s head. Having thus anointed the de een that of Apoll € victorious, it would have made 
the plenitude of her goodness she forgives him—and then, for the), d monarch, be proceeded to sand his sable locks, and then rar mpression upon Miss Jane Belltravers. The fact t be 
ne xt twelve months, the poor man dare not call his soul his own, ome to avoid the juences Ihe next morning there was a’) young lady had a hear 1 thing of little ace« e e sure 
or stir twenty yards from her apron-strings, without a regular noti- grand meeting of trustees: the mass of scholars was pardoned, but | dern marriage—but whose gentle flutterings served to assure 
fication given, and assent received. When in the streets with his Master Quaver was expelled ate owner of its existence At least, she felt its 
wite, this species of henpeck is very easily recognise d. He moves If young Quaver was undistinguished by any aptitude for learn- | very sensibly, wh ‘ vately parted with it to Mr. Quaver 
along with his body rather bent, and twisted, so as to bring the !ng, he showed a remarkable fondness for field-sports, and dexterity || {mend, or fact, the riva \ + Dashaway \\ , © as 
shoulder furthest removed from his dove in such an angle as enables 1m all athletick exercises. He rode, shot, fished, swam, boxed, , ' nent of the t Quaver when he ned & 
him to watch her countenance and anticipate her wishes—and his danced, and fenced, better than any of his contemporaries As for foot The receipt of t te ence first put him into a towering 
head js laid on one side in order to catch her faimtest whisper—and Dashaway, neglected by his father, and caressed by his mother, he passion, during the « ance of which he magnanimously 
he himselt speaks in a gentle, subdued tone—and he walks ten-| became fond of solitude and books, nervous and somewhat disco over his table, thereby iltering at isand pea, a accele 
derly and gingerly, as 1f much troubled with corns—and his horrour tented. Between the two young men there sprang up an intimacy || rating the progress of his la rd down stairs; because, mine 
of chimney-sweeps, millers, coal-heavers, dust-men and dust-carts, rather than a friendship, which is not surprising when you consider | had the audacity to ect that his guest was | 
is unequivocal and immense that the most lasting attachments are gene rally those of natures di something Second thoughts, | vever, are best: and Mr Q) ver, 
There are innumerable other divisions and subdivisions of this @™elWically opposite I cannot say that the friendship of Quaver after being consumed with passion, rose, like the phenix { " 
very curious and complex disorder ; but it would require an infinite and Dashaway was that of David and Jonathan, Pylades and Ores- | ashes, dressed 1 ! 0 s timid frie He fo the 
number of pages to enter fully into the pathology of the subject, || '°* Damon and Pythias, and so forth ; for the fact is, Quaver culti- , ter preparing for a visit to the country-seat of his intended fathe 
filled, as it is, with startling contrasts—strange discrepancies. It vated his tumid friend's acquaintance from a desire of making fun i-law He was rejoiced to see Quaver, because he was 
is to be hoped that it will vet occupy a volume or two of Dr.) °Ut Of bis nervous apprehensions and credulity, while Dashaway | secure his advice : COU \ m the eventful journey. ‘T ‘ 
Lardner’s Cycloprdia. Without it, no work of that class can be "Mer endured than desired the visits of his boid, reckless, laughier- | exactly what the ¢ Quaver wished. He readily agree 
accounted at all complete loving, and hbbing associate with the bridegroom elect, é ' ve him the full benefit of be 
(Juaver was called by his enemies a great | by his friends a |, our taste and jucgment. “In the first piace, said Quaver 
ORIGINAL SKETCILES, man - poweriul #9 gination. Like Captain Bra , in the Recruit- | dress must be * Y vay nr se a blue coat with briekt 
“as _ ng Otlicer, he could not utter a sentence without levying a tax upon | 2 Yellow waister wn pa hen, y 
" the credulity of the listener. He was very fond of playing upon the ave one of the flashiest neckcloths y can procure " 
THE CONTRAST. of Das iV I will give a specimen Of his im dus operan reast-| a quantity of rings, and York t ve 
Mr. Aspen Quaver had reached his fortieth year before he sum Entering his friend's room one morning, he slammed the door with “Pi do so,” muttered the victim desperate 
moned courage to propose himself to a fair virgin, who had been a Violence that made poor Dashaway jump from his seat VI course you go dow a Sta N A tanue 
waiting for the offer for a length of time, and who had, to my certat + Bless me” sa 4“ st @ noise you make nags. | ve 
knowledge, refused on his account, one Bowery grocer, one auc- * Always do! My way, Jack. Free and easy. It's the wav My dear frie e Victim I'm ¢ ely r 
tioneer, and two penniless fortune-hunters. [1 is believed that | to run through the wor ‘ ™ 
Mr. Quaver would never have found courage to pop the question, if “ Well, well,” said Dashaway, “ sitdown! sit down! You look raay eopenm KG we wen ee 
the lady had not availed herself of the license of the twenty-ninth | hearty this mor ’ ‘ A not he hing at the appearance of the bride 
of February, and kindly helped him out with the declaration. Mr * Feel so I wish I could say as much for you. But to tell the ews ‘ tin were as 
Quaver mace awkward blunders during the sacred ceremony I re- truth, you're look g verv ul. Yes; certamly, | never saw y Ook ‘ x5 ‘ 
member in particular, that he fell down while leading the bride up worse in my life Yellow as alemon. What is it Jaundice ‘ er, W Vas ULESse ve aver ! 
the church step, to the utter ruin of a pair of bran new “* unwhisper- D. (Very it alarmed.) Im sure, I hope not, Quaver. J] **"' evi ? ‘ ec, | away 
ables,” which cost him fifteen dollars ; and in his trepidation at the Op ot § iy par cir tit ‘ 
altar, was about to place the wedding ring upon the finger of a Q With of nce) Wreamt vou were deed, lest plaved wit stock of his whi A gth e tarew 4 
bridesmaid What was very singular, on the verv same day whic he 8 t t ( Ax eo! f ! r 
witnessed Mr. Quaver’s renunciation of single blessedness, his friend D. Don't! d for heaven's sake spe , . f the DB vere 
Tack Dashaway, of Tantivy Hall, Long Island, carried off an heiress Q. Dreamt I saw the funeral. And what was droll, egad! I eed es r 
ina whaeton and four. Skipping over a few vears, we find Jack phy eht ve vere buried. in 0 chv-blee coffin. trimmed with te: esses lu ‘ g ‘ Me ‘ ey 
Dashaway is friend Quaver rejoicing in the endear title o ' . 8 card t el t 
an — N ' ' 
father The children were both I thriving, but as they grew D. Hor } e! pray change the s _ ‘ i I y ‘ \ 
up, a remarkable peculiarity was observed. Quaver's boy inherite: Q. \W By the way, do you believe in apps ‘ } ( \ t y or he ‘ ‘ t 7") 
none of his father’s disposition, but on the contrary, was bold and tians. Jack lor eve ( ‘ et y you are g \ 
brazen; while the juvenile Dashaway, by a s ar freak of nature 1D. My dear friend, you know I do. I have aia LD I such a ‘ said victim 
was timid, sensitive, retiring, the pride of his gentie a d affectionate it of it, but IT can’t Yes, ves, I firw eneve in apparitions ‘ , , Her — \ , ; 
mother, and the astonrs! t father Q. Then I ve re to tel] you of a sight I saw last M : . ' = F iw 
vears their names seemed bitterly ire il, for Das _ s ghost, by Jove! work W ’ y 
as a lamb, and Quaver as bold as a I pb. Oo Juaver ! my ' ; P ‘ p - 
At school, voung Quaver was the ringleader in every kind of mis. (). As large as life Tn a black satin coat with s é t edie sy : | 
chief, and his exploits are traditional in the respectable academy of lapels da pair of red velvet inevitables. I knew hin | : eahs Mi . - . 
Messrs. Birch and Ferule An anecdote is related of young Quaver never saw hum, by his resemblance to the portra ’ vy his er _" — ‘ 
: N ens , ‘ er Take y gla 
which seems to me as a faithful biographer, to merit repetiton. Mr eg, that went th : thumy ’ upon the floor. You know he lost 
Birch, for some reason or other, with which I am unacquainted, was a limb in the revolution Thus : t ; © OF two g I ene 
furnished with the soubr juet ol Mute His know ledge of the tact LD. I never heard of it " . ‘ H . tri c 
excited his indignation to the highest puch. One day young Quaver, Q. Oh, yes! He was a famous cavairy officer, and more than weezy “9 . » head, and decla . 
n construing his Latin lesson, st limagis-. once he measured swords with Tarlet He lost his leg in a littl | “ness to wa 
fer, which our ¢ru © re ers het S$ sf allair—a tack upon e enemy's « campment at the s th He ‘Now ! em rof the puppet, “I te you what ¥ 
master, literally 5 of sports, on the same principle as sa ‘was so forward in the that he umpaled two-and-twenty horses ) It is Whe y BCE ‘ 
anes . because the preceptor deprives the boys of sport. (Vide | on the chevaur de fr And when his leg was carried off bya © take he salute her on tue cheek 
toe speech ol Master Eras sH lav in Kenilworth’) cannon ball, he was so eager i it aware of ] c © vi un 
* Come, sir,” said Mr. B ‘tell us what dudimagister means.” ,, his loss till it was pointed out by And wh lec 6 euaver 
* Don’t know ;"" answered Quaver. was verv singular, mv grandfather's leg, flying through the air, struck Ay, ay—I» rye Was the reply 
* Instantly, sir,” a captain of nflemen with i force, that it buried the spur in his Arm in arm, the two gentlemen sauntered from the inn, and ay 
* Tell you I don’t know.’ breast. The poor fellow died ins ly; my graudiather recovered ; roached the mansion of Delltravers. This they reached through a 
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fine winding avenue, overhung with ancient elms, and bordered with 





young acacias. ‘They ascended the steps, and stood before a huge 
door, with a brass knocker in the form of a scowling lion's head. 
** Knock !" said Quaver 
“ You knock!” said the victim, ‘I’m so alarmed—my heart 1s 
beating a tattoo upon my ribs 


“ Well, there '’’ cried the other, “ Now for it!” \ thundering 


knock brought a man servant to the door, who immediately ushered 
the gentlemen in. A pretty English chamber-maid, in a pink gown, 
j 


Swiss apron, and black slippers, was advancing through the entry 


‘There '’ whispered the mischiel-maker There’s your bride 


"Tis Miss Belltravers. un and salute her, man!” 


Blushing red as the summer piony, the victim hastily advanced 


h 
to the maid, and, before she was aware, seized her hand, and im- 
printed 1 trembling kiss upon her lips. The girl uttered one of those 
car-ple reing screams wil h are seldom heard exce | t upon the stage 


The whole house was al irmed. Old Belltravers, his wife and daugh- 


ter rushed out of the drawin 





g-room; and, to increase the confusion 


ot the poor victim, who stood root d to the spot, the mis¢ hief-maker 
whispered in his ears 
* Faith, | was mistaken! That wasn’t Miss Belltravers, after all 


‘“* What's the matter’? shouted the old gentleman.’ 

I seen the whole ewent,” said the enraged waiter, who was 

in love with the chamber-maid * The instant that ere gentleman 

in the yaller vest see this here y gia , he most owdaciously 
kissed her.” 

*« Young man, young man,” said Mr. Belltravers, “ this 1s a very 
unpleasant co nmencement of your acquaintance with this family. | 
had hoped that the prospect of your marriage with my daughter, sir 
would have put a stop to the levity for which, I have recently learned 
with regret, you are unhappily notorious 

Having delivered himself of this speech, the old gentleman, who 
was a member ol the legisiature, took a ht ge pinch of snull, and 
looked round 

**Madam! [appeal to you!” said the tortured victim, bending 
an agonizing look at Mrs Belltravers The old lady made up a 


| — 
I certainly mistook ¢ 





lo you, Miss Belltravers, then ie girl 
for you 

I thank you for the compliment,” murmured the young lady, 
drawing herself up proudly; ‘and am sorry you are undeceived.” 
* Gentlemen,” said Mr. Belltravers, waving his hand oratorically, 
’ ! 


“the servant will show you your apartment You will find upon 


the table, Mr. Dashaway, a box of s 





a powders, which, after the 
occurrence of last night, will, I presume, be more acceptable tian 
any other refreshment it is in my power to offer 

When the gentlemen were left alone 

* What can this mean!" inquired Dashaway 

“7 can’t imagine,’’ answered Quaver. But, in reality, he well 
knew it was the result of a certain anonymous letter, the author of 
whom was well known to him ; which epistle informed Mr. Belltra- 
vers that his intended son-in law was a wild young blade ; and that, 
the evening before, he had been sacrificing to the rosy god of wine 

The dinner passed off very well. Dashaway's abstinence from 
wine was noted by his intended father-in-law, and applauded ; but 
his quiet and shy manners were regarded with suspicion, and con 
sidered an imitation of the wily Quaver's affected gravity. fter 


dinner, they repaired to the sitting-room, which looked vut upon a 
} 


pleasant lawn, and hence, in due time, all but the young couple de 
parted. Quaver was the last to leave ; and, in truth, he was loath 
to do so—but an agonized look from the victim, and a sly glance 
from the young lady, assured him there was no need of dreading the 
result of his rival’s addresses. ‘They were left alone ; the lady re 

solved on increasing the embarrassment of her swain, and he suffer 
ing under an excruciating attack of bashfulness. He fidgetted in 


his chair, looked out of the window, down at his shoes, and up at 


the paper fly-traps on the ceiling. Once or twice he ventured to 
steal a glance at his companion, but he encountered a pair of bright 
black eyes that shot terrour into his yery soul. All this while he was 
composing a speech, to which he gave timid utterance at last 

** Madam !” 

$+ Sir.” 

** For heaven's sake, ma‘am, don’t say ‘ sir,” when I say, ‘ madam,’ 
because it puts me out, and alarms me so. Hem! Madam—having 


obtained the consent of your parents to our—our—union——hem !" 





“Tris unne 





cessary to trouble me upon that subject. The bargain 
is concluded—the victim is ready—the sacrifice is made."’ She left 
the room 

** Miserable wretch that Tam!’ shrieked the bridegroom, tearing 
his faxen hair. ‘She isn’t the victin—it's I Oh, cruel, cruel 
parents! J dare not break off the match—and yet I shall lead a 
dog's life of it.” 

To the distorted imagination of the victim, it seemed as if Time 
was trying to distance himself—the period for the fulfilment of his 
contract was so near at hend. Sometimes he thought of putting 
back the hands of the clock, but then he reflected that the parish 
steeple was visible from the Belltravers’ front windows 


* Your clock is certainly wrong,” said he to Belltravers 


‘* Too slow, perhaps,’ remarked the old gentleman 

* Slow !" screamed Dashaway. ‘* It goes ahead in double-quick 
time. It ticks a hundred and fifty-six times a minute ; andthe pen- 
dulum has got the St. Vitus’ dance.” 

‘* Have you used all the soda powders in the box *” asked the old 


gentleman, in @ very severe tone. 





The fatal hour came. The priest was there ; a few friends also— 


the bride in white, pale as her spotless dress. Every object seemed |, 


to swim before the eyes of poor Dashaway. He had dressed him- 


self mechanically—had been hung, as it were, In a new coat much 





’ 


too tight for him ; and slippers, two sizes too small, were tormenting 
his feet. Hollow murmurs rung in his ears—he saw flashing lights 
—a pale figure, with a japonica in her hair—he heard confused 
voices—but he knew too well it was nodream. Somebody put the 
bride’s hand into his ; and he was about to stumble forward, when 


1 : , 


he heard a woman s scream his restored him to lis senses He 





looked at his bride, but the voice was not hers. 


* Perjured villain!” shrieked a female voice. A gaunt female 





with sharp features, and eyes flashing fire, rushed up to the bride- 
I 


} ! 
groom and parted him from the bride. Dashaw 





ay gazed in her face, 


He had never seen it before; but the cat-eyes, the thin, pinche 1 
nostrils, and the blueish lips were those of a virago \ sudden 
faintness seized him 

“TT am his wife!” said the stranger “ His lawful wife He 


married me private ly, and swore to acknowledge it—but now he 


means to break my too-confiding heart 
Miss Belltravers screamed, and rushed from the apartment, fol 
lowed by (QJuaver 4 noise of carriage-wheels was instantly heard, 


but that was unnoticed. 


Sinner!’ said the clergyman, shaking his prayer-book in the 
face of Dashaway 


* Villain !’’? said the father, brandishing his fist within an inch of 





‘Monster! screamed old Mrs. Belltravers, beside herself w 


rage, and making a demonstration, which caused the unh vy man 
to start back 
” 


oe nfeeling man!’ cried the virago 


“Take her off!" shrieked Dashawav, hysterically. “I don't 
know her To live with her would be deat | am innocent. She's 
} | r 


not my wife. I'ma single man, though I'm beside mvself,” 
* Let me get at him '” cried the woman, extending a pair of skinny 


hands, which opened and it convulsively 


**She'’s insane,” cried a man, entering the room. “ Escaped 


from the mad-house, Come, mistress, you must tramp.”’ The new- 


comer fixed his eye upon the woman, at d she qua ed beneath she 


mechanically followed him from the room—not, however, without 


one more fierce glance at Dashaw 1y, and an extension of her claws 


**Son in law!’ said Mr. Belltravers “I'm sincerely overjoyed 


at your ¢ xculpation. Recall Jane Let the ceremony proceed 


* Sir,” said the servant, rushing in aghast, ** Miss Jane has run off 
with the other gentieman 


“ Thank heaven !"’ muttered Dashaway 


And so it was Taking advantage of the confusion, the true 
lovers had made their es ape irom the house They wer happy 
united, und, in due time, forgiven No one was more cordia 
pleased with the match than John Dashaway, junior, who, upon the 

oo af tie Geter wat _ , = tained per 
death of his father, petitioned the legisiature, and obtained permis 
sion to change his imappropriate name. Under a diflerent appella 


tion he is well known to the readers of the Mirror 





SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTILORS, 


THE MARVELLOUS TOWER. 


BY WASHIN¢ ON IRVING, 


Tue morning sun shone brightly upon the cliff-built towers of To 
leda, when King Roderick issued out of the gate of the ciry, at the 
head of a numerous train of courtiers and cavaliers, and crossed the 
bridge that crosses the deep and rocky bed of the Tagus. The shin 
ing cavaleade wound up the road that leads among the mountains, 
and soon came in sight of the necromantick tower 

King Rodenck and his courtiers arnved, wondering and amazed, at 
the foot of the rock. Here was a narrow arched-way cut through 
the living stone, the only entrance to the tower. It was closed by a 
massive iron gate, covered with rusty locks of divers workmanship, 
and in the fashion of different centuries, which had been affixed by 
the predecessors of Don Roderick. On either side of the portal, stood 
the two ancient guardians of the tower, laden with the keys apper- 
taming to the locks 

The king alighted, and approaching the portals, ordered the guar- 
dians to unlock the gate The hoary headed men drew back with 
terrour. “Alas!” cried they, “what is it your majesty requires of 
us. Would you have the mischiefs of this tower unbound, and let 
loose to shake the earth to its foundations 7” 

The venerable Archbishop Urbino likewise implored him not to 
disturb a mystery which had been held sacred from generation to 
generation, within the memory of man; and which even Cwsar him- 
self, when sovereign of Spain, had not ventured to invade. The 
youthful cavaliers, however, were eager to pursue the adventure, and 
encouraged him in his rash curiosity 

* Come what come may,” exclaimed Don Roderick, “ Iam resolved 
to penetrate the mystery of this tower.” So saying, he again com 
manded the guardians to unlock the portal. The ancient men obeyed 
with fear and trembling, but their hands shook with age, and when 
they apphed the keys, the locks were so rusted by time, or of such 














strange workmansiip, that they resisted their feeble effor wher 
upon the young cavalers pressed forward and lent their aid. Sull 


the locks were so numerous and difficult, that with all their eager 
ness and strength, a great part of the day was exhausted before the 
whole of them could be mastered. 

The patience of the king was now exhausted, and he advanced to 
apply his hand; scarcely, however, did he touch the iron gate, when 
it swung slowly open, uttering, as it were, a dismal groan, as it turn 
ed reluctantly upon its hinges. A cold damp wind issued forth, a 
companied by atempestuous sound. The hearts of the ancient guard 
ians quaked within them, and their knees smote together; but several 
of the youthful cavaliers rushed in, eager to gratify their curiosity, or 
to signalize themselves in their redoubtable enterprise. They had 
scarcely advanced a few paces, however, when they recoiled, over- 
come by the baleful air, or by some fearful vision. Upon this, the 
king ordered that fires should be kindled to dispel the darkness, and 
to correct the noxious and !ong-imprisoned air; he then led the way 
into the intenour; but, though stout of heart, he advanced with awe 
and hesitation. 

After proceeding a short distance, he entered a hall, or antecham- 


ber, on the opposite side of which waa a door; and before it, on a 


a gigantick figure, of the colour of bronze, and of a 
terrible aspect. It held a huge mace, which it whirled incessantly, 
giving such cruel and resounding blows upon the earth as to prevent 
all further entrance 
The king paused at sight of this appalling figure: for, whether it 
was living, or a statue of magick artifice, he could not tell. On its 
breast was a scroll, whereon was inscribed in large letters, “I do 
my duty.” After a little while Roderick plucked up heart, and ad- 
dressed it with great solemmity ‘Whatever thou be,” said he, 
‘know that I came not to violate this sanctuary, but to inquire into 
the mysteries it contains; I conjure thee, therefore, to let me pass in 
salety. 
Upon this the figure paused with uplifted mace, and the king ard 
his train passed unmolested through the door 
They now entered a vast chamber, of a rare and sumptuous arch 
' 


tecture, difficult to be described. The walls were encrusted 


pede stal, stooc 


ly 
i 











with the 
most precious ims, so jorned together as to form one smooth and 
perfect surlace The lofty el 

was studded with gems, lustrous as the stars of the firmament. 
There was neither wood, nor any other common or base material to 
be seen throughout the edifice There were no windows or other 
openings to admuitthe day, yet aradiant ight was sy 
the place, which seemed to shine from the walls, and to render every 
object distinctly visible 

In the centr 
rkmanship, on which was ins 


Hercules Aleides, the Theban Greek, had tf 


lome appeared to be self-supported, and 











1 throughout 





labaster, of the rarest 
that 
s tower in the 


of this hall stood a tabl 























year of the world three thousand and six. Upon the table stood a 
golden casket, richly set round with precious stones, and closed with 
1 lock of mother-of-pearl; and on the lid were ins ved t follow 
ne words 
Int cotter is cont ve mystery of t tow The hand 
1 no ta ‘ 1 1 SY ' for ma ’ 
evel \ m1 i to 1, W to take pia his 
kK Ro < boldly seized upon the casket. The venerable arcli- 
bis " his 1 irm, and made a tast remons 
Forbear, my s = sist W there 1s ¥ ve. Look 
not rth ysterious rees of P ty s en them 
n merey trom . t id itis imy stor ithe ved by w n 
th i 
What It rak 4 ft f t r ! 
t with an atr of t resumy ! If good lestine 
me, J shall enjoy V anticipat ; if evil, | shall arm myself to 
meet it Sos vo et hOcK 
Within the coth found not mut a linen cloth, folded between 
two tablets of copper. On unt ver it, t eld painted on it figures 
of men on horseback, of fer neanour, clad mm turbans and robes 
ot var 3 nour r lus rot t \rabs, with come 3 
i ir it AS, a crossbows att s ‘ ICKS, and 
they carned nners with vers ce ~) \bov n were ims rod 
i Greek characters Rash monarch ! be id the men who are to 
hurl! thee from thy throne subdue thy ku i! 
Atthe sight of these t s the king was tr ispirit, and dis 
may fellupon his atte nts, V t st 
untings, it seemed as if the figur sound 
it war ! rose | \ 1 
tl ray ot tr t ! ta 
was heard madistinetly { atar T 
! Vv Bf | rt 
! i nN : 1¢ a { nh, an i 
t ind rea if, as “ v1 v bar ra f 
ha ind mingled w t i S text was no longer v 
or appeure 1 trans} t ind the shadowy f res Decal 
i notion, a 1 roar became fiercer and fiercer; and 
whet r the whole we 1a t | tur ravision, or an array 
of iumbodied spirits, co red up by supernatural power, no one pre 
sent could tell. They held fore them a great field of battle, 
w Christians and Moslems were engaged in deadly conflict 
They heard the rush ard tramp of steeds, the blast of trump and 
clanon, the el of cymbal, and the stormy din of a thousand drums 
There was the h of swords and maces, and battle-axes, with the 
whistling of arrows, and the hurling of darts and lances. The Chris 
tians quailed before the foe; the infidels pressed upon them, and put 


hem to utter rout; the standard of the cross was cast down, the 
banner of Spain was tro er foot, the air resounded with 
shouts of thumph, with yel und with the groans of dyn 

men. Amidst the flying squad King Roderick beheld a crowned 
warriour, whose back was turned towards him, but whose armour 
and device were his own, and who was mounted on a white steed 
that resembled his own war-horse Orelhia. In the confusion of the 
flight, the warriour was dismounted, and was no longer to be seen, 
and Orelia ¢ 





illoped wildly through the field of battle without a rider 
Roderick stayed to see no more, but rushed from the fatal hall, 
followed by his terrified attendants. They fled through the outer 
chamber, where the mgantick figure with the whirling mace had 
disappeare d trom his pede stal; and on issu ng into the open air, they 
found the two ancient guardians of the tower lying dead at the por 
tal, as though they had been crushed by some mighty blow. All 
nature, which had been clear and serene, was now in wild uproar. 
The heavens were darkened by heavy clouds; loud bursts of thun- 
der rent the arr, and the earth was deluged with rain and rattling hail 
The king ordered that the iron portal should be closed; but the 





door was immovable, and the cavaliers were dismayed by the tre 

mendous turmoil and the mingled shouts and groans that continued 
to prevail within. The king s train hastened back to Toledo, 
pursued and pelted by the tempest. The mountains shook and echoed 
with thunder, trees were uprooted and blown down, and the Tagus 
raged and roared, and flowed above its banks. It seemed to the af 








frighted courtiers as if t phantom legends of the tower had issued 
forth and mingled with the storm; for amid the claps of thunder, 


and the howling of the wind, they fancied thev heard the sound ot 
the drums and trumpets, the shouts of armies, and the rush of steeds, 
Thus beaten by tempest, ard overwhelmed with horrour, the king 
and his courtiers arrived at Toledo, clatt t 
the Tagus, and entering th ite in hea 
they had been pursued by an enemy 


Int 





r across the bnd ot 





contusion, as though 





‘morning the heavens were again serene, and all nature was 





restored to tranquillity The king, therefore, issued forth with he 
eavaliers, and t the road to the r, followed by a great mul 
tude, for he was anxious once more to close the iron door, and shut 





up those evils that threatened to overwhelm the land. But lo! on 
coming in sight of the tower, a new wonder met the reyes. An eagk 








appeared high in the air, seeming to descend from heaven. He bor 
in his beak a burning brand, and hehting on the summit of the tower 
fanned the fire with his wings. In a little wl the edifice burst 
forth in a blaze, as though it had been built of resin, and the flame 
mounted into the r with a brillaney more d zz! ig than the sun; 


ner did they cease until every stone was « 





ned, and the whole 
was reduced to a heap of ashes. Then there came a vast flight of 
birds, small of size and s of hue, darkening the sky lke a cloud 


and they descended and wheeled in circles round the ashes, cans 











so great a wind with their wings that the whole was borne up into 
the air and scattered t part 

of those ashes fell it was a stain of blood. It is, furthermore, recorded 
by ancient men and writers of former days, that all those on whom 
this dust fell were afterwards slain in battle, when the country was 
conquered by the Arabs, and that the des 


tick tower was a sign and token of the ay 


throughout all Spain; and wherever a 








ction of this necroman 
reaching perdition of Spain. 
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THE FINE ARTS, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
THIRD NOTICE 


’ 


No. 21. A water fal! J. B. Beaumont 
No. 22. A scene near the sea coast, 
Wales ; , 
the merits of this veteran artist and none o 
No. 23. Group of childre H 


beams in the 


Glamorganshire, 


painted by J. Shaw, # 


ire possessing all 


s is life itself 








animation of infancy, which ts but a yer name for happiness, 
us playful grou; The attitudes are well 





chosen, and the hand (the touchstone of the artist’s skill) are as fine 


as any part of this picture—nay, 1! possibie finer, than the faces. 


No. 24. Portrait of a gentlemar A. B. Durand, x. a 
all Mr. Durand’s portraits are; but not better than he showed us 


Good as 


last vear 


No. 25 


Portrait of a medical gentlema F. R. Spencer. We 
I t 





are pleased that Mr. Spencer has sent several of his portraits to tt 

exh ion of the National Academy We beleve for the first time.) 
His pe neil is an accessivn of strer oth. He has long been Knownh 
asa ter of merit, and we sll take an opportunity to notice the 








peculiarities of his style proceed im our revi¢ 
No. 26 awk W.G. Wall, x. 4 
1 


tleman has long contr ted to the pleasure have derived from 





Scene on the This gen- 





our academical exhibitions his picture is for sale, and merits a 
purchaser of taste 
No 


a 24 A flower piece, by G. Harvey, a 
No. 28. A view near Hartford, by G. L 


Brown. For Sale. Mr 








Brown has lately taken up his residence among us, and his merits 

as an artist are acknowledged Dy a We have seen seve com 

positions designed for engravers « wood by this ger 

have admired them as proots of genius tut lane s his forte 
No 29. A park scene lL). Roberts This us ty t | 

ture of the size of number twenty-eight, but very inferiour. By s 

dying the e in the gallery, Mr. Roberts will iaprove in his 





stvle and touc! 


No. 30 











i three ; and the name o! the artist given in the cat 
yore s E. ©. Marty Mr. Martin has given us the portrait « i 
young lady which does him honour 
No. 31. Portrait of the Rev. Doctor Skinner. 8S. F. B. Morse, 
rp. N. a. A firm, well-pamted picture, evincing thorough knowledge 


ot the art 


No. 32 


Portrait of Lieut. R. Mudge of the U. S. artillery, who fell 


with Major Dade in action with the Indians. J. G. Cole, of Bostor 
No. 33. Portrait of a lady J. Whitehorne, N. a We have 
ready congratulated this worthy artist on his wement 
since the preced g ex biti I s picture ts vie tha 
the one first menuone< The face, neck, i are 











rand ca hnishing of rtist Is re ind always del 

No. 35. Portrait of Valentine M vu. v. H. Inman, nN. 4 Here 
we have the very character and expressior of this eminent s r 
and physician. Our pleasure in looking at this representation of one 
whose skill has relieved of hundreds of s f 
countrymen, is inarred by t his own want of heaih 
has caused him to seek blessn gina foreign cline w ihe has 





bestowed on so many at home 


No. 36 


look at another picture by the same view, we fet 
this we I+} iinted picture wants force We see that it is t vy co 
| ed from nature, and pe aps could not have been Otherwise than it 
is Without detracting from likeness 

No. 37. Portrait of a revo ary soldier. F. R. Spencer. Here 
is a hardy, honest-looking veteran; he has the r of a military ma 
aithough not the gart 

No. 38. Wreck of the Bristol on Rockaway beach G. A. Lud 
ow We have in a former exhibition admired the skill with wt 
Mr. Ludlow paints ma e subjects, which is the more extraorcina 
as an amateur cannot be supposed to devote so much study t 
art as a professional painter This isas ect of great interest, a 


was probably painted before more recent events chased it from the 











minds of citizens Ihe dreary and mhospitable beach—the wreck, 
with her devoted victims, reeling as the sea breaks over her—the 
hardy and benevoie Lonyg-Is ers ging the t . P 
waves to succour the distressed passengers who at ene 
es We e than dea - ‘ ‘ teres 
nten at this we conceived co ositio 
erence lor sale r. ¢ ©, 8. A Ve ive 
view ra serics ol poet pie res by 
Ne ‘ ed wit at “ re v and 
$ sed tos 1] co 
t o r iy it of 
| ri cif e f est « ‘ ( 
i ence | ( tT " 
bey d the city, his ¢ ited eve rests Oo ie Vale ol e Arno, the 
CiassickK stream Ww s rug t 1 where © « ¢ Peg 
rrows,” and where « otism f rishes whe o - 
numerabie blessings, and man strives by the ‘ ’ of —_ 
rance to then \ t ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
ist the fairest fields a veliest beings of vely \ I ‘ 
on the rospec Is TF) v the A ‘ es the sky t 
sometimes seen in our ow pV « trv, but r 
of Europe. If we w r fre ‘ 
eve is fas« ‘ s ( nes 





rpose ¢ l St. Pe s leasta ering 5 © 
of flores e | some r 
I t ce * ‘y ‘ ! 4 4 
st be tes « ‘ Wi I H 
‘ ‘ ‘ t t is ¢ rh \ i f 
r ‘ ew ers « »t t ye sect Ponte Ve 
ss the A e Ponte di I 
S ¢ t 5 n $ ese es rec 
\w = ViSilE rdweit I t e. feels * ‘ a 
é sa rv post t M \ t " 
t AS ( e ¢ y s « I sts DD 
possess one now ct ac sO represent her 
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HOME OF MY YOUTH. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY HENRY R., BISHOP. 
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a-shine and flow-ers, 





thee a-gain: 
leave 














in thy 
Dwell 























In the parch’d desert I'll sigh for thy rills, 
Gushing so brightly from ever-green hills: 
Sunshine a flowers, 
Pwell in thy bowers, 
Peace in thy towers, 
liome of my youth! 








THIRD 


VERSE. 


Wounded, or wearir 
Thee will I pray fo 
Sunshine ¢ 














a , 
ace in thy towers. 
Home of my youth! 





LINES TO SPRING 


Oryrnal, 


WetLcome to our leafless bow'rs, gentle spring 
Thou bright-eved mistress of the op'ning year 
At thy soft touch the tender shoots appear, 

And bursting bu r hoarded tragrance ihn 

Al] nature wakes again with egratetul | 

The streamiet, loosened from its icy chain, 

Flows on in mppling musick to the main, 

om ev'ry bush and brake the matin lays 

our forth in one wild, nich, luxuriant strain, 


is the 


raise, 











And loudly welcome in thy bright triumphal reign 
See! how the leafy banners are unfurled, 
And waving In the spicy-scented 
And countiess hosts of insects, bright and fair, 
Are wildly sporting in their airy worl 
From ev'ry bough a song of joy is hear 





Each stream and torrent murmur forth the 
The wanton breeze that mid the t 


r praise, 
ughs plays, 








The universal song of gladness raise, 
To Him who gives the earth spring’s pure reviving rays 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
“Lectures to Professing Christians.” by C. J. Finney. New-York: John 
S. Taylor. These lectures were delivered in the city of New-York, during 


as revised by the author, 
New-York Evangelist 


the years 1836 and 1837. They are here published 
from notes taken at the time, by the editor of the 


* La France Literure,” for April. A good number, from which we 
take an opportunity of transiating some passages hereafter Young people 
learning French cannot do better than supply themselves with this ligl 
interesting publication 


Religion,” by John Woodbrid 


DD 





* Practica 





John S, Tavlor 














is a new copyright work, being a series of letters trom * Epsilon to his 
friend,” recommending and enforcing * practical religion.” 

“The Family Preacher,” same publisher--a handsomely printed volume, 
containing eight discourses on the domestick duties, by the Rev. Rutus 
William Bailey, of South Carolina. T irst lecture opens with the fol 
lowing just and excellent sentiment :- e family is the nursery of the 
State, where her citizens are born and educated for her service. Hence the 
wisest legislators have ever gone to those fountains of influence, and sought 
to control these springs of society, He who faithfully performs his domes- 
tick duties, serves successiully his formation, and deserves well of his 
country 


George 





Lite of the Rev Crabbe,” by his son 
Second notice. We 1in to tl 


and we cannot better entertain our readers than by cop 





George Dearborn. 
Is interesting Mography, 


some extracts 


promised to recur ag 














from (rabbe’s diary. It was written in early youth, during his engagement to 
Miss Elmy, the ** Mira” of his poems. Crabbe had left his cluce as a sur- 
geon in a country town, and came up to London as a lite adventurer 
Nis early struggies—his anxieties and dis Appolntinents—harassing poverty-—- 
manly fortitude and religious resignation, are most touchingly set forth in 
the following extracts from a journal, kept only for the eve of the faithful 
girl who clung to him through all his difficulties, and was at last rewarded 
by receiving the hand of her lover, when his talents had secured him honour 
and competence 

* April 28.—Mr. Dodsley'’s reply just received. ‘Mr. Dodsley presents 
his cx ments to the gentleman who favoured him with the enclose 


poem, which he has returned, as he apprehends the sale of it would probably 
not enable him to give any consideration, He does not mean by this to in- 
sinuate a want of meritin the poem, but rather, a want of attention in the 
pu Ny 


Once more, my Mira, I'll trv, and write to Mr. Becket ; 





he tail 





know t how I shall ever get sufficient time to go through my | 
sin t I've mised to keep up my spirits, and I will. Heaven h 
Becket savs just what Mr. Dodsley wrote, it was a very 
. ut, sir, these little pieces the town do not regard; it has 
haps some other may.’ It will be offered tonoother, sir' * We 


liged to vou, but,’ ete 
are you not disheartene My dearest Mira. not l! The wanting 
trom you to-day, and the knowlng possessed but of 
sixpence-farthing in the world, are much more consequenua) Liings. 


so ittle 





and these atfaire have their 






myseil to be 





*T have got pretty forward in my 
bad, these things will the better prey 
fortune w vw the more agreeable 
spirits in our necessities i did not, \ 
uncertain prospect before me, a very ‘ 


I should be 
m worth but 


around me, 


so happy a fe 


‘ 
surpen 
pe 




















farthings for a pint of port ’ 
Vanity and the muse, W certainly contribute something towa i t 
heart; but love, and the g of love only, can throw a beam of gladness on 
1 heavy one.” 

Such were the humiliating struggles of one who, w 1 few months 

the ve recorded, was the courted inmate nlaces, a t 
cherished ¢ iplon Of those st eminent for rank, W 4 talen ! 
he la 
THE DRAMA. 

None of the theatres, at the time we indite this paragraph, present any- 
thing particularly new, unless it be Mr. Marble’s Sam Patch, at the Bowery 
Heroick Patch It must glad his veneath the waters of Genesee, to 
know that Fame has at last taken up her trump in earnest, and sounded his 
call to glorious immortality, upon the irds of the Bowery. Mr. Marble, 
we presume, W follow us engagement here by a campaign tr Lon 
don theatres, where personations of Yankee character are now so much in 
vogue. May he imp Sam Patch” among the Britons, with equal success 
as Rice has jumpe n Crow At the Park, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, with the 
eautiful Aug . hay ost none of their attractions upon a renewe 
gagement. The finished acting of the two former, is of the kind that n 
only Wins at first, but creates a school of admirers, whose taste cannot 
readily be surfeited, mg as it finus such Wholesome tood for its grat 
catior The London Metropolitan speaks in highly commending te s 


the performance of Coriolanus, by Mr. Hamblin, at Covent Garden Theatre 





SELECTIONS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
WOMAN'S PLUSH 


ms’ shower o 


-tree’s rosier hue, 


The apple 
I 
Are beautiful as woman's blush— 
As evanescent too! 


ss 


f pearl, 























A widow hath always been a mark for m utt f wit 
to level at Jest after yest hath en ht é and stuck 
like burrs upon her weeds. Her sables are a Satirists 
prose and verse, have made me with her S a stock 
character on the stage: tarce ttlet p he r 

| her emptv lachrvmatories: comedy wketh b precocious flirtation 

gedy even girdeth at her tf Ke 

meats, coldly furmshing h r e the He 

brews, a prover and a \‘-w ne ae ss 
that, by our m erman s is i 

Ganges, Is literally 

If there be a situation wherein woman may be deemed to appropriate an- 
gelick attributes, it is When she ministers, as only Woman can,to the want 
and the weakness the inva Whose hand like hers can s: th his 

w “ se nce so ¢ tually sile es the querulousness of his Lempe 
or soothes the anguish of his diseas Protfered by her, the viand hat 
hdded Zest, and even the nauseous ecicament Is veste ts 
someness 

The happiness of our ves depends n the active r € 
the duties of our station; nor | e we tt nite that, if ev are 
not propery scl ged, they Wo f we move 4 x 

i ss IS ¢ t ‘ t ! s s = . w 
e, and what ma é ted by mile eas ed Ww 
of heart and act tvotr vd 

There is nothing more awkward t! eaking off an acquaintance, except 

the renewal of one which has bee hen off 


The chronology of the heart disdains 





Lu. OFulNarv moces ¢ 




















AWav,. away, \ € same 
A ‘ g. 80 re ne 
o my s ! nw s € 
l k I've been v slave 
ectu ’ S are in no one wavs in a state of tension r 
capaole of p ec neg se thoughts, whe a ‘ ments t is 
hwithy t ise Y al it t ‘ uaLID nor 
1€ fancy, Constitute the il € essence poetry 
T e better 1 e by 
As s . sweeter st 
The tr nph of woman lies not the admiration of her er, but in the 
respect of ber husba vi that « ' t alte y constant cultiva- 
tion of those qualities wl she k s most values 
Calumnv is like the wasp that teazes, a iwainst w h you must not 
attempt to defend yourse unless ire ce an estroy otherwise 
t returns to the charge more turious than eve 
Love utas 1 eaf, neither storm nor blight can fade it; 
ke the hat a dead flower sends forth, it is sweet when all the gav 
sunshine has departe when a ts bloom 1s past, it has the fragrance of 
memory; tis tl ast ve iw beam, that glows gc after sun and star 
have set—a reltuvge irom the te upest is and bereay g storms of l¢ 
TUSICK 
T e's 1s 1 s of a re 
There’s musick in the cushing of a 
T e's sick ina f men had ears 
The 5 10 ve spheres 
A woman can never be free It is the distinction of the sex, which is 
weakest both In soul an , Vays é tec ndg nce 
and she ought never to wisi weake t s at ne r dependant 
mthe w ind O} moh I anothes 
When Ih ss s Dido wor come 
Shen ‘ sile i was DD 
Silence is the softest res set ill the ¢ ctions that arise from 
impertinence, Vulzarity @ 
Little n s é é s r genius 8 e ow! re 
es at an eclipse 
0 sa Was ‘ ‘ « 
w! me s 
4 F 8s s ‘ ' were 
Is avs 
Minds capable e ore s s > most t 4 s ‘ 
elephant’s tus ai ht 
I “ } I < 
i ‘ i 
( < 
Are et I 
Good sense is the etick s es dvas ™ 
fe ul nag t s¢ ‘ s s 
nto one grace t W t 
Man passes his life us y onthe past, ir ning of the present. 
and in trembiing for the tu 
Scott & « Prin ’ ( nd am-sirests 
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